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HERRIOT has had a great success in Paris. 

M He has secured the ratification of the London 
e Agreement both by the Chamber and by 

the Senate with much larger majorities than were 
expected. M. Poincaré spoke in the Senate at consider- 
able length against the evacuation of the Ruhr, but 
it was a half-hearted speech, and he obviously did 
not expect it to be taken very seriously. It was, 
indeed, scarcely more than the registration of a formal, 
face-saving protest against the abandonment of his 
own policy. In Berlin the situation is more difficult, 
and we do not know, as we write, what has happened. 
But it is evident that the Nationalists are in a cleft- 
stick. If they vote for the Draft Laws, which are to 
put the Dawes scheme into operation, they will stultify 
themselves -by renouncing, in effect, all the brave 
words that they uttered in the recent election. If, 
on the other hand, they vote against the Laws, they 
will precipitate a new election in which they are certain 
to be heavily defeated. Thus, though the position 
is difficult, there is no serious element of doubt in it. 
There may be a delay of a few weeks, but the German 
people are overwhelmingly in favour of the ratification 
of the London Agreement, and it will certainly, sooner 
or later, be ratified in Berlin as well as in Paris and 
London. Mr. MacDonald has no need to tremble ; 
he has won his laurels as certainly as he has earned them. 

* x * 

It is with deep regret that we have to record the 
death of Mr. H. W. Massingham, who for the past 
fifteen months has contributed to the NEw STATESMAN 
over the signature of “ Wayfarer.” When, in the 
early part of last year, he was deprived of his chair 
at the Nation, which he had edited with great éclat 








and success ever since its foundation, we offered him 
the hospitality of our columns on the understanding 
that he should have all the privileges of a guest. How 
far our invitation was justified by its results our readers 
are as well able to judge as we. We could not give 
him, and he never sought to take, that complete 
independence which was a necessary condition of his 
very best work, and the “ Wayfarer’’ of the New 
STATESMAN was not quite the old “ Wayfarer” of 
the Nation. He needed an organ of his own for the 
full development of his rather peculiar talent. He 
was an idealist, a hero-worshipper with ever-changing 
heroes, and he made many enemies ; but his principles 
were fixed, and he will be remembered in his profession 
as a very great journalist—perhaps (with two possible 
exceptions) the ablest and most versatile journalist 
of twentieth-century London. For twenty years he 
has been connected with critical weekly journalism 
but he could edit a daily paper equally well or perhaps 
better, and probably if he had been put to it he could 
have made a success of Answers or the British Weekly 


or Punch. 
* * * 


A Fleet Street friend of his writes: One cannot 
think of London journalism during the past thirty 
years without H. W. Massingham. Perhaps he was 
not what we mean by a great editor, in the complete 
sense of the term, but he was a brilliant and resourceful 
editor, and, judged by any standard, an extraordinary 
journalist. He did not make the Daily Chronicle of 
the early ‘nineties; the change from stodginess to 
variety of interest was carried out under his prede- 
cessor, while he was writing the most vivid parlia- 
mentary sketch of the time. But in the years just 


before the Boer War, Massingham was to the Chronicle 
what in the ‘eighties W. T. Stead had been to the 


Pall Mall Gazette. His proper field was daily journalism ; 
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he was one of the most rapid workers I have known ; 
and, remarkable as the Nation was during the sixteen 
years of his control, I do not think it gave full scope 
for his powers. His pen was, in truth, an astonishing 
instrument—for description and exposition, for criti- 
cism and invective. Like every born journalist, he 
delighted in making raids into the territories of his 
colleagues. On the spur of the moment he would 
turn out a dramatic notice, or a review, or a political 
leader, of first-rate quality; and I recall, as a fine 
example of his skill, the series of American impressions 
written after his brief visit to the United States in 
1919. He had splendid courage, as his public stand 
on great issues proved again and again. His chief 
editorial faults were a rather pessimistic outlook and 
an incurable impulsiveness. He was ever in search 
of the inspired national leader, but his admirations 
were apt to be short-lived. I do not think he had 
many friends, but his range of acquaintance was as 
wide as his intellectual interests, and they were almost 
without bound. Every journalist who had been 
associated with him would say, I am sure, that he was 
a master of his craft under whom it was a stimulus 
and a joy to work. 


* * * 


Mr. C. R. Das has carried his point in the Bengal 
Legislative Council. On Tuesday, by a majority 
of two, the Swarajists again threw out the motion for 
the payment of the Ministers’ salaries. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal accepts the situation. The Council 
is prorogued indefinitely; no new ministers will be 
appointed; Lord Lytton has taken charge of the 
transferred departments. Mr. Das and his party 
are for the moment jubilant; but since the coup is 
known to have been carried out with the aid of cor- 
ruption and intimidation, we cannot wonder that 
Mr. Gandhi should be predicting that “* depression 
and demoralisation will set in as soon as the fatuousness 
of the Swarajist programme stands revealed.” The 
Bengali Press puts the blame on Lord Lytton, on the 
ground that the Ministers were puppets and ought 
not to have been kept in office. But this kind of 
complaint is absurd in face of the record. The 
Ministers of last year were thrown out in the election, 
and when the Governor challenged the Swarajists 
by inviting them to choose their own Ministers they 
declined. In those circumstances the Governor took 
the obvious course of appointing two Mohamedans 
who were willing to shoulder the thankless respon- 
sibility. Lord Lytton was well aware that a sharper 
ordeal for the Diarchal system would come this year, 
and his recent visit to Simla was in preparation for 
it. He could, of course, dissolve the Council, but 
there is nothing to be gained by offering Mr. Das 
another electoral campaign. The alternative is a 
simple return to pre-reform government, by means 
of the Executive Council, the Legislature being sum- 
moned only when necessary for the passage of govern- 
ment business. The Indian parties are in so chaotic 
a condition that the suspension of diarchy will in all 
probability make Lord Lytton’s immediate task a 
a good deal easier than it has been during the past 
twelve months, while the Swarajists will be called upon 
to meet the implacable opposition of Mr. Gandhi, 
who, with Bengal as his text, should have no difficulty 





— 


in enforcing his view that “the maximum which 
obstruction can achieve has now been achieved.” 
* * . 

The Covent Garden strike is difficult to follow, 
On the one hand, the market employers flatly refuse 
to meet the representatives of the Trade Union or 
the Ministry of Labour; but why they do this has 
not been made clear. On the other hand, it is not 
at all clear what the strike is about, or what the men 
are demanding. The public is bewildered both as to 
the causes of the deadlock and as to the progress of 
the dispute, which is the theme of widely conflicting 
communiqués from the two sides. If ever there was 
a case which seemed to cail for impartial and public 
investigation, it is surely this; and we do not under- 
stand why the Minister of Labour, instead of allowing 
himself to be snubbed by the employers, does not 
make use of his power to order a public inquiry under 
the Industrial Courts Act. At the moment of writing, 
it is announced that an embargo is to be placed on the 
handling of fruit and vegetables at all docks and wharves 
throughout the country, and that some similar action 
is to be taken by other transport workers in holding 
up interna] supplies. The employers, on the other 
hand, announce that all is going well, and that direct 
distribution from growers to wholesalers is proceeding 
smoothly. Both sides have doubtless in the back of 
their minds the thought that, if the dispute goes on 
long, it will at last be realised that there is no valid 
reason for the existence of Covent Garden Market, 
or for the extraordinarily wasteful system of distri- 
bution which it involves. The strike will have done 
good to the public, if not to the parties concerned, 


by calling attention to this aspect of the question. 
* * * 


The national building dispute has come to an end, 
and, so far as we can see, the position remains exactly 
as it was before the employers plunged into the national 
lock-out. Neither side bas any real gains to show. 
The employers professed that their chief aim was to 
compel the Liverpool operatives to accept the national 
conditions. The Liverpool operatives, so far from 
accepting, have had their exceptional position con- 
firmed. On the other hand, the Trade Unions have 
not established the right to payment for “‘ wet time,” 
which is still to be referred to a joint committee for 
investigation, just as it was before the dispute began. 
Nor have they upset the 46} hours summer week 
established under the Fraser Award. The local troubles 
in London have not been settled, and there is a serious 
threat of another strike in this district. At Ports- 
mouth, Cambridge, and some other centres the stop- 
page continues, on account of local disputes. In 
short, the whole affair is left in a most unsatisfactory 
position for both parties and for the public, which 
can feel no confidence that the struggle will not be 
renewed before long. Both sides claim to have won; 
but in reality both have lost, and not a single person 
has gained. A little common sense at the outset, 
especially on the part of the employers, would have 
prevented the whole dispute. But common sensé 
is the last thing to be expected in the conduct of our 


industrial affairs. 
* * * 


Can a director of a firm which holds contracts from 
a City Council be a member of that Council? In 
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a case which has arisen at Leeds, Mr. Justice Bailhache 
has decided that he cannot, as the clause exempting 
shareholders in public companies does not a = to 
directors. _The decision, which may still be subject 
toappeal, is of very great importance ; for all over the 
country there are town councillors whose position 
js affected by it. The London Boroughs, which are 
ated under a different statute, are not concerned ; 
put in nearly every provincial town there must be some 
rson whose seat will fall vacant if the judgment 
stands. Both legally and morally, it seems sound 
enough. It would be absurd, of course, to disqualify 
from office all shareholders in companies holding con- 
tracts with a public body. But, if a private individual 
who is a contractor is to be disqualified, it is difficult 
to see why the directors of what may be virtually a 
private partnership should be immune. The solution 
may be to apply to other towns the rule already 
operative in the London Boroughs. Under this, a 
councillor may not vote in any matter arising out of 
a contract in which he has an interest; but otherwise 
no disqualification exists. In these days, when there 
is no real line of demarcation between joint stock com- 
panies and private partnerships, laws enacted before 
the modern developments of the joint stock system 
obviously need revision, so as to deal justice evenly 
between firms which are companies and firms which 
are not. If disqualifications are still to be enforced, 
they must be enforced fairly, in the light of realities 
rather than of arbitrary legal distinctions. The advent 
of the “one-man company” has completely altered 
the position. . 
* * * 
_ The “ Minority Movement” Conference which met 
in London last week-end has received a great deal of 
notice in the press. It is, of course, an attempt by 
the Communists to organise the extremist elements 
in the Trade Unions for an attack on the official leaders. 
There is nothing novel in this. Always, there are 
in the Unions dissatisfied minorities, and from time 
to time ephemerai national organisations arise to 
express their point of view. The ‘“ amalgamation 
movement ’’ before the War and the shop stewards’ 
movement during the War were both instances of this 
type. The present minority movement differs from 
them only in being rather political than industrial 
in its leadership and outlook. A careful study of its 
resolutions fails to show signs of any thought-out 
industrial programme, or any bond of union save a 
vague faith in revolution a la Russe and a discontent 
with the existing leadership. Unless the “‘ minority ” 
can equip itself with some nearer approach to a positive 
programme—and we doubt if it can—it is not likely 
to cut much ice, or to establish itself on any lasting 
basis. It will make a noise, no doubt, and be a bit 
of a nuisance inside the Trade Unions. But that it 
will achieve any considerable power, or exercise much 
teal influence in British Trade Union policy, we see 
at present no reason to believe. 
* * * 


The situation in the mining industry goes from bad 
eres In Kent and Bristol as cache have 
hein to pay the wages agreed upon nationally by 
oe ining Association, and the men are on strike with 

© full support of the Miners’ Federation. In the 

orest of Dean, where also the owners have refused to 
pay the agreed wages, a strike is imminent. Trouble 
over alleged evasions of the national agreement has 
= in South Wales, Yorkshire, Lancashire and 
: a other districts. Meanwhile, unemployment in 
in mining industry has rapidly increased, and is still 

creasing. This is due partly to seasonal causes, 


but also to a check in the export markets. Serious 
is also felt in mini 
the London Agreement. 


circles as to the effects of 
t is feared that increased 


deliveries by Germany of reparations coal may prejudice 
the position of the British export trade, and the Miners’ 
Federation has asked for a meeting with the Prime 
Minister in order to discuss the position. This does 
not mean, as some of the newspapers have suggested, 
that the miners are hostile to the London settlement, 
but that they desire to get the greatest security for 
their own industry that is consistent with its terms. 
The plain fact is that the Ruhr occupation caused some 
temporary demand for British coal, and that a settle- 
ment of the Ruhr trouble is bound to involve readjust- 
ments in the export market. But in the long run the 
mining industry, like others, has everything to gain 
from an economic settlement in Europe. 
s » ic 8 * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. John Devoy, 
the Irish-American extremist, has given a sounder 
and saner lead on the boundary problem than all 
our professional moderates. Forty-five years ago he 
had the insight to substitute for the barren Fenian 
creed of physical force co-operation with Parnell in 
the land campaign. So now, hacking a way through 
the barbed wire of Treaty provisions and legal subtleties, 
he calls for a new fusion of Irish parties to win Ulster 
not by force but by consent. “ The supreme issue,” 
in Mr. Devoy’s words, is “ the reunion of all Ireland, 
not the rectification of an English-made artificial 
boundary.” Since reunion cannot come through the 
Boundary Commission, the decision of this tribunal, 
even though it conformed absolutely to the letter 
and spirit of Article XII., would make our last 
state worse than the first. It might delimit terri- 
tories so as to include large Catholic areas in 
the Free State, but however the line was drawn 
the result would be “ to leave an open sore and make 
it permanent.” These things are, or ought to be, 
the commonplaces of the situation. Unfortunately, 
in Ireland of late years we are more frightened of 
political commonplaces than most nations are of 
political paradoxes. All Mr. Devoy’s points have been 
made before, but those who urged them have 
been dismissed as defeatists, a taunt which cannot 
be flung at a man who for more than sixty years has 
been practising as well as preaching a full-blooded 


revolutionary creed. 
* * * 


While the Free State leaders throughout the 
controversy have been pathetically eager to make an 
accommodation with Belfast, and have taken no step 
that could not be justified by the terms of the Treaty, 
they know in their hearts that they are being manceuvred 
into a wholly impossible position. However strong 
their legal right or moral justification might be, a 
policy which could be interpreted as invoking English 
aid to coerce any section of Irishmen cuts at the roots 
of the whole Nationalist creed. In the long run 
such a course was certain to make capital for the 
Republicans, more especially as boundary concessions, 
however generous, instead of eliminating must stereoty 


partition. Mr. de Valera’s methods, it is true, are still 
more hopeless. In his Dundalk speech this week he 
made a at flourish of offering the Six Counties 


control of their own local affairs, of which it is not 
in his power to deprive them, on condition that they 
accepted an Irish Republic, which he knows as well as 
they do that he cannot possibly impose upon them. 
Mr. Devoy bluntly tells al] Irish parties that their 
politics are modelled on our national card-game “ spoil 
five,” “‘ if you can’t win yourself, prevent your opponent 
from winning.”” He demands not only a new polic 
but new leaders to give effect to it. Mr. Devoy’s 
frank speaking has shocked and startled orthodox 
meteor but it expresses better than anything that 

yet been said in the course of the controversy the 
real feelings of the majority of the Irish people. 
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WHAT IS THE LEAGUE WORTH? 


HE session of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, which opens at Geneva on Monday 
next, will perhaps merely add one more to 

the growing list of sessions which have passed without 
producing any particular result upon the international 
situation, and without adding anything to the prestige 
or authority of the League itself. On the other hand, 
it may prove to be the most important session that 
has so far been held, a turning point in the history 
of this great international experiment. So far as 
personnel is concerned, at any rate, there will be no 
ground for criticism. France, England, Austria, 
Sweden and Hungary are to be represented by their 
Prime Ministers; Belgium, Italy, Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Holland and Rumania by their Foreign 
Ministers. It will therefore be almost as authoritative 
a gathering as could be desired—within the limits 
of the present membership of the League. 


It is very much to be hoped that this notable gathering 
will make a serious effort to produce notable and sub- 
stantial results. A turning point, a new departure 
of some kind, is certainly overdue, if Geneva is even 
to retain, let alone increase, its importance in the 
international life of Europe. For the reputation of 
the League has for some time past been on the down 
grade. It has not, so far, succeeded in impressing 
the imagination of the world either with its competence 
or with its impartiality. Too often its interventions 
have been futile, too often it has seemed to be the 
tool of this interest or that. There are millions of 
men and women all over Europe who fervently welcomed 
the creation of the League, who cling to their belief 
in its purpose and its possibilities, and who will not 
easily admit that their hopes have been disappointed. 
But even for them it is a constant struggle to retain 
faith in an organisation which in five years has produced 
only the most sneagre, and sometimes actually negative, 
results. 


For our part we have always believed in the possi- 
bilities of the League. It was, indeed, in our columns, 
just over nine years ago, that the idea of a League of 
Nations was first formulated in a detailed and definite 
shape, including a draft of the “Covenant.” But 
the actuality has not corresponded with our hopes, 
and we see no use in pretending that it has, or that 
we can find any satisfaction in contemplating the 
past work or present position of the Geneva organisation. 
At any rate, the League has reached a point at which 
criticism is likely to be of more value than congratula- 
tion. It would not be reasonable or fair to pass a 
final judgment on the League on the strength of its 
achievement during the past five years, but if we were 
obliged to do so we should certainly have to say that 
in our opinion it is an institution which might be 
allowed to disappear with very little (if any) loss to 
the world. As a matter of fact we do not hold that 
view, because we still have faith in its future. But 
it is very necessary that the officials both of the League 
itself and of the League of Nations Union should 
understand this clearly, should understand, that is to 
Say, that the rank and file of their supporters cannot 
rest their faith upon anything that the League has 
yet done, and have still to buoy it up upon their hopes 
of the future. The League may become something 
—we believe it will—but so far it has been nothing. 


We ought, of course, to make every allowance for 
the very great and exceptional difficulties under which 
the League has laboured during the past five years; 
and most people, we suppose, are more than willi 
to do so. But facts are facts, and the truth seems 
to be that as regards almost every major problem that 
has been referred to it the League has proved a failure, 
Its grotesquely unjust and unwise decision of the 
problem of Upper Silesia will not be forgotten until 
it has been modified by negotiation or force. Its 
administration of the Sarre Valley has provided an 
international scandal. In its dealings with the Corfy 
problem, and with the question of the Polish-Lithuanian 
frontier, it appeared to suffer humiliation gladly; 
and in the latter case has consented to a situation which 
is certain to lead to further struggle and bloodshed. 
Its latest effort has been the draft Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance, the proposals of which were not only 
hopelessly impracticable but in some respects definitely 
reactionary. If the League is going to sanction 
military conventions between this State and that, 
we had better have no League at all. Finally the 
League has made no attempt to enforce that provision 
of the Covenant (Article 18) which obliged the signatory 
States to register and publish every Treaty or military 
convention into which they might enter. Im short, 
as things stand the League is hopelessly discredited. 
No nation is prepared to submit any question to its 
judgment unless it knows pretty certainly in advance 
what that judgment will be. And _ upon its 
present record such scepticism is justified. How, 
for instance, could any German be expected to 
place the smallest faith in the fairness or common 
sense of the League after its decision about 
Upper Silesia—its handing over to the feckless Poles 
of great industrial towns that are almost wholly German? 
What can the Lithuanians think of its consent to the 
Polish occupation of Vilna? What can Greeks think 
of its decision in their quarrel with the Italians? And 
what, above all, can the inhabitants of the Sarre 
Valley think of the value of the protection of the League 
which they were promised ? 


The truth is, of course, that the League cannot and 
will not possess any real or adequate moral authority 
until it has secured the adhesion of Germany and 
Russia and the United States. Russia, perhaps, 
cannot for the present be included, and from the 
United States we can expect only informal and benevo- 
lent support ; but Germany must be brought in at the 
earliest possible moment if the organisation is to have 
any reality at all. At present it is a farce, and in so 
far as it tends to persuade the world that an effective 
international organisation really exists, a rather danger- 
ous farce. A League which does not include Germany, 
as both a willing and an authoritative member, has no 
meaning and no value. It is upon this question that 
genuine supporters of the League ought to concentrate 
their efforts. The League is at present substantially 
an ‘ Allied” organisation, in which English and 
French officials struggle for mastery—the French win- 
ning as a rule. Until it becomes a genuinely inter- 
national institution it will be difficult to take very much 
interest in its proceedings. As long as its decisions do 
not bind Germany and Russia there is very little that 
it can settle. Its object, if it has any object, is to 
reconcile enemies, not—as in the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance—to make it easier for friends to fight side 
by side. Until the League includes Germany at least, 
we have no use for it. It remains no more than & 
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device—and a rather stupid device at that—for securing 
the fruits of victory. That is all very well. The Allies 
are entitled to the fruits of victory. But let us not 
retend that the League of Nations is an international 

isation until it has really become an international 
organisation. So far the record of the League is mainly 
discreditable. If it cannot turn the corner, cannot 
enlarge itself, cannot realise some of the ideas and 
ideals which inspired its founders it will die, and deserve 


to die. 


THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS 
T= Trades Union Congress begins its fifty-sixth 


0) 


annual session at Hull on Monday. Last year 

the Congress met under intensely depressing 
conditions. The slump in Trade Union membership was 
at its worst, and nearly every Union had been compelled 
to accept heavy reductions in wages. Moreover, in several 
cases the Unions were quarrelling for possession of the 
remaining members, and this led to unseemly squabbles 
even on the floor of Congress itself. It is not too much 
to say that every reasonable Trade Unionist, of right 
and left wings alike, was thoroughly disgusted with last 
year’s Congress proceedings, and determined not to allow 
a repetition of the fiasco. 


For this year’s meeting the position is a good deal more 
hopeful. Membership is beginning to recover after the 
slump. Wages, on the whole almost stationary, show an 
upward tendency in certain trades. Several sections 
have conducted successful forward movements. And— 
though this makes little difference directly to the industrial 
situation—a Labour Government is in office. These and 
other causes combine to make the delegates assemble 
this year in a more hopeful, and probably a less querulous, 
frame of mind. They can feel that the Trade Union 
movement is at least beginning to climb out of the pit 
into which it fell during the miners’ dispute three years 
ago. 

The agenda placed before Congress exhibits, it is true, 
many of the same features as last year. Many of the 
resolutions known as “hardy annuals” are repeated, 
and several societies have tabled their grievances against 
other societies in the old way. But the agenda shows also 
that a serious attempt is to be made to convert the Congress 
into a more effective body. The General Council is making 
a first essay at disposing of the “hardy annuals” by 
formulating an industrial charter. It offers its draft for 
acceptance or amendment by Congress with the proviso 
that, if it is adopted, it cannot be altered for three years, 
and no resolution can be put down dealing with a point 
already covered by the “charter.” It is further proposed 
that no question in dispute between two Unions shall be 
brought before Congress till it has been submitted to the 
judicial body established for dealing with such cases— 
the Disputes Committee of the General Council. And, 
most important of all, the General Council is making yet 
another attempt to secure from Congress that enlargement 
of its powers which is necessary in order to make it an 
= agent for the co-ordination of the movement as 
& whole. 


At best, only first steps towards amendment can be 
taken this year. The charter, for example, will by no 
means dispose of the problem presented by the “ hardy 
annuals.” Each Union naturally has its own grievances 


and demands, peculiar to the trades it organises. These 
are additional to the general grievances and claims of the 
movement as a whole, with which alone the charter deals. 
The Clerks want better statutory provision for office 
’ccommodation and inspection, the Women Clerks equal 
pay for the sexes in the Civil Service, the Actors registration 
of theatrical agencies, the Transport Workers fresh regula- 


tions for the manning of vehicles, and so on. Such resolu- 
tions are just as much “ hardy annuals” as the demands 
for the eight hours’ day, the minimum wage, full main- 
tenance of the unemployed, or the public ownership of 
mines and railways, and just as liable to waste, by endless 
repetition, the time of Congress. Plainly, if the “ hardy 
annual” is to be dispensed with, sectional claims as well 
as claims of direct concern to the whole movement will 
have to be brought within the scope of the charter. This, 
however, must remain a problem for next year, or the 
year after next. 

This point may seem trivial, but it is of very real 
importance. Congress usually wastes so much time in 
discussing issues of quite minor importance that it has 
no time left to deal with the major questions of the day. 
Moreover, the multiplicity of resolutions means that 
speeches have to be cut short, and discussions closured 
prematurely, even on the major issues; so that it is rare 
for any question to be really argued out, or any vote 
affected by the tenor of the speeches. Delegates hold 
preliminary group meetings at which they decide how 
to vote. They listen—or do not listen—to a few per- 
functory speeches ; and then they vote in accordance with 
the decisions reached before the talking began. Save 
when, as occasionally happens, an unexpected issue arises 
at Congress itself, most of the debates are largely a farce. 
Consequently, they are not taken seriously, and Congress 
week is regarded rather as a pleasant holiday than as an 
occasion for the serious deliberation of policy. 

At one time this did not perhaps greatly matter; for 
each Union took care of its own affairs with scant regard 
to what happened at Congress. But the events of recent 
years have forced upon the Trade Unions a much higher 
degree of concentration. Many Unions have amalgamated 
into larger units, and organisation among employers has 
proceeded even more rapidly towards central control. 
The scope of negotiations and disputes has extended, 
so that national agreements and national stoppages of 
work, through strike or lock-out, are now the characteristic 
forms of industrial action. Agreements and disputes in 
one trade or industry now affect other groups much more 
vitally and directly than of old. No one Union, however 
large, can therefore be left nowadays to determine its own 
policy in absolute independence of the rest. And, by 
reason of this closer cohesion of interests throughout the 
movement, there is need of much stronger and more skilful 
central direction of general policy. 

It was because this need was seen that the Trade Union 
General Council was created by Congress three years ago. 
But, in creating the Council, Congress refrained from giving 
it the powers necessary to make it effective. Each Union 
was jealous of its own independence, and the largest Unions 
especially were not willing to accept orders from anyone 
except their own members. The Congress and the General 
Council did not, and still do not, command the degree of 
confidence necessary for any large surrender of power by 
the separate Unions. 

There are reasons for this. The Trades Union Congress 
consists largely, and the General Council wholly, of full- 
time Trade Union officials. These men are the chosen 
leaders of the various groups; but it has always been a 
matter of principle with the various Unions that the final 
control of policy must remain in the hands of men actually 
working at their trades. In the separate Unions the 
officials have for the most part no votes, though they 

have great influence. The votes are cast by delegates or 
Executive members who are actual workmen employed 
at a wage at the trades to which they belong. At the 
Trades Union Congress, on the other hand, the officials 
have votes as well as influence, and on the General Council, 
to which in practice any extended powers of central 
co-ordination must be given, the whole voting power is 
in the hands of full-time Trade Union officials. It is 
represented that to give overriding powers to such a body 
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is to undermine the principle of democratic control on which 
the Trade Union movement is based, and to invite the 
evils of “ boss” control for which the American Trade 
Unions have been so strongly criticised. 


One large society, the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
proposes a drastic remedy for this trouble. It suggests, 
in a resolution, that all full-time officials should be dis- 
qualified from sitting on the General Council. But in 
practice this remedy could not work; for no body of men 
could give the time and labour necessary for the heavy 
work of the Council and still continue in employment at 
their various trades. The A.E.U.’s remedy would merely 
create a new set of full-time officials side by side with 
the old. 


The difficulty is a real one, and one which faces all large* 
scale organisations, and particularly all federal bodies 
which have to act frequently as units. How is democratic 
control to be reconciled with effective working? The 
question has often been put—about the League of Nations, 
the United States, the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Free Churches and a thousand other bodies. It now 
confronts the Trade Unions as a pressing real issue of 
policy. There must be co-ordination of the separate 
Unions. Co-ordination must carry with it some centralisa- 
tion of power and control. In practice, only full-time 
officials can give the time and labour necessary for the 
exercise of this control. 


The remedy cannot lie in any manipulation of the rules 
governing the election of the General Council. It must 
be found rather in the rules relating to the Congress itself. 
For while the Council must consist mainly of full-time 
officials, there is no reason why Congress should be so 
largely composed of the same elements. It would be far 
better to make Congress much more a representative 
meeting of actual workmen drawn from the various trades 
and districts. One proposal, which is on the agenda for 
this year, is that the local Trades Councils should be re- 
admitted to Congress, after an absence of nearly thirty 
years since their expulsion in 1895. This would help to 
redress the balance, by introducing a larger rank-and-file 
element. And if all Unions followed the practice now 
adopted by a few, of limiting the number of full- 
time officers sent as delegates to Congress, a further 
step towards a more representative assembly would be 
made. 


Congress can only get the powers it needs, and ought to 
possess, by securing increased prestige and confidence. 
It will not secure these as long as it remains predomin- 
antly a body of officials. The General Council must be 
in any case officials; but Congress could elect, from its 
non-official elements, a standing committee to which the 
Council could report on any case in which it needed the 
united backing of the whole movement. This is already 
the practice of certain Unions, notably of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, which balances a Council consisting 
of officials with a larger National Committee elected from 
the working members, and called together at need when 
any large question of policy has to be settled. Could not 
the problem of the Trade Union Congress be dealt with on 
similar lines? 


The matter is of national importance, for the present 
lack of leadership and cohesion in the Trade Union move- 
ment reacts unfavourably on every aspect of the national 
life. It causes unnecessary disputes and constant friction. 
It not only diminishes the bargaining power of the workers, 
but undermines the stability of settlements, which are 
liable to be upset through inter-Union rivalries. It is work 


of national importance to set the Trade Union house in 
order, and Congress would do well to concentrate on this 
one issue until it has reached not indeed a final settlement, 
but an adjustment good enough to overcome present 
difficulties and sectional conflicts. 





nr 


GERMANY AND THE LONDON 
AGREEMENT 


FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN, August 25th, 


1D‘ Hergt, leader of the German Nationalist Party, 
has announced in the Reichstag the “ fing” 
decision of his party to vote against all the Govern. 
ment Bills for the realisation of the Dawes plan. It thus 
looks at the moment as though another General Election were 
imminent, but it is possible that by the time these lines 
appear in print it may turn out that it has been avoided, 
It seems very doubtful whether all the members of the 
German Nationalist Party will follow their leader—so 
much so that a report is current, in circles likely to be well- 
informed about such a matter, that the members of the 
party will be left free to vote as they please. The Nation. 
alist representatives of the occupied territory have declared 
that they must vote for the Dawes plan. They include 
the President of the Reichstag, Herr Wallraf, who, although 
of course he cannot vote, has considerable influence, 
Among the minority in the party in favour of voting 
for the plan are also a few representatives of other parts 
of Germany, including Admiral Tirpitz and Herr Bazille, 
Prime Minister of Wiirttenberg. 

Dr. Hergt cannot feel very comfortable. “I cannot do 
otherwise,” he said in the Reichstag, and the remark was 
received with roars of laughter by a House which saw in 
it an unconscious and pathetic allusion to the pressure 
of the country interests. Dr. Hergt is the prisoner of the 
Junkers, who are exposing their party to a great risk. 
For there is no doubt now about the feeling in Germany 
in regard to the Dawes plan. Indeed the tendency is to 
exaggerate its benefits. That it will revive German industry 
there can be no doubt, but it will not do all that some 
people seem to expect of it. Even the disappointment 
about the Ruhr has not diminished the popular support 
of the plan. People feel that after all it is something to 
have a date fixed at all for the end of a military occupation 
which looked like lasting indefinitely, and there is hope 
that M. Herriot will shorten the period. In the occupied 
territory feeling seems to be almost unanimous. From the 
Rhineland, the Ruhr and the Bavarian Palatinate tele- 
grams are pouring in from every party and every class 
demanding the adoption of the Dawes plan. Five hundred 
railwaymen expelled from their homes in the Treves 
district have telegraphed to the Chancellor that they do 
not understand the attitude of the Nationalists and the 
Communists and that they cannot endure their terrible 
conditions an hour longer than is absolutely necessary. 
A joint meeting of the executives of the Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry of the whole of Germany, the 
Union of German Industry, and the Agricultural and 
Economic Councils for the occupied territory, at which 
many members of the German Nationalist Party were 
present, has declared in favour of the adoption of the 
Dawes plan by 100 votes to three. At Essen a delegate 
meeting of Trade Unionists arrived at a similar decision 
with six dissentients—which must be a much smaller 
number than that of the Communists among the delegates. 

The one disquieting factor in the situation is the attempt 
still being made by the German People’s Party and the 
right wing of the Centre to buy the support of the German 
Nationalists by admitting them into the Government. 
After Dr. Hergt’s categorical rejection to-day of the Dawes 
plan root and branch, such a compromise would discredit 
his party so much that it seems hardly possible, and on 
the other hand I cannot think that the Chancellor would 
agree to it. Moreover, it would lead to the withdrawal 
of the Democrats from the Cabinet, and there is hardly 
time to reconstruct the Government before the end of this 
week. If the Reichstag has to be dissolved, the delay will 
be regrettable, but it will not be a long one. If the dis- 
solution took place this week, the election could be held 
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on September 21st. The aggregate strength of the three 
opposition parties is 203 in a Reichstag of 472 members 
so that a gain of 46 seats to the other parties would secure 
the necessary two-thirds majority. It seems almost certain 
that their gains would be larger than that. A General 
flection on this issue would not only increase the Socialist 

Party, but perhaps also give a new lease of life to the 

Democratic Party, which in May seemed to be nearing 

extinction. The German People’s Party would, of course, 

also gain. 

As for the Communist Party, it has beaten the record for 
political stupidity even in Germany. Four months ago 
it seemed well on the way to becoming the largest party 
of Labour. Now it seems well on the way towards political 
suicide. A few days ago there was a hint that it might 
consent to vote for the Dawes plan if the Government 
would extend the amnesty from the occupied territory 
to political prisoners in the whole of Germany and restore 
freedom to the Communist press. The Chancellor was 
questioned on those points by the representatives of the 
party who interviewed him about the London Conference. 
His replies were declared to be unsatisfactory, but no 
definite proposal had been made. Obviously, if the Com- 
munists voted for the plan, they would reduce the German 
Nationalists to impotence and turn the balance in the 
Reichstag. As it is, they are playing into the hands of 
the worst reactionaries and enemies of Labour. In spite 
of the defects of the Dawes plan, it is not to the interest 
of the German workmen to reject it ; and unless I am very 
much mistaken about the character of German workmen, 
they will show the Communists in the event of a dissolu- 
tion that they do not approve of mere wrecking whether 
it be practised by Communists or by Nationalists. 

The interview with Mr. Snowden, which was published 
in the Manchester Guardian last week, has given considerable 
offence here. It is regarded by a large part of the German 
Left as, to say the very least, most untimely. It has, 
naturally, been exploited by the German opponents of the 
Dawes plan. It gave the impression on the Continent that 
there was a difference of opinion between Mr. Snowden and 
the Prime Minister, and that impression, unfortunately, 
has not been effaced by Mr. Snowden’s subsequent dis- 
claimer. In Germany it has encouraged the view, held by a 
comparatively small but influential number of people, that 
the possibility of an understanding between Germany and 
France is always unfavourably regarded by a large part of 
English opinion. That view may or may not be baseless, 
but certainly it is important that Germans should be given 
as little excuse as possible for entertaining it. 

In my opinion, at any rate, the only way to maintain 
peace in Europe is by an understanding between England, 
France and Germany. A Franco-German understanding 
is so vitally necessary to both countries that, in spite of 
present appearances, it seems almost sure to come sooner or 
later and, if the attitude that seems to be taken by a con- 
siderable section of English Labour and Liberal opinion 
should prevail, it will be an understanding against us and 
not with us. There seems at present a certain tendency in 
England to be more German than the reasonable Germans 
on many questions, including that of “‘war-guilt.” The 
Frankfurter Zeitung, in its remarkable “ In Memoriam ” 
number on the anniversary of the war, spoke of the “ criminal 
stupidity ” of William of Hohenzollern and his Government, 
but there are people in England who talk almost as though 
the pre-war rulers of Germany were wholly innocent of 
responsibility for the war. Presumably it is a reaction from 
the crazy beliefs of the war period, but it has gone a little 
too far. The delay in the military evacuation of the Ruhr 
seems to have excited many people in England more than a 
good many people in Germany, including most of the 
inhabitants of the Ruhr itself. It is surely impossible to 
maintain that the military evacuation of the Ruhr is neces- 
sary to the success of the Dawes plan, unless it be held that 
the military evacuation of the Rhineland is also necessary. 








In saying this, I do not for a moment minimise the import- 
ance of the military evacuation of the Ruhr on grounds of 
sentiment, which are not negligible. The moral effect of 
its immediate evacuation would have indirectly helped the 
Dawes plan to succeed, but that is the only way in which 
it could have any effect. 

There is no doubt a danger that the continuance of the 
military occupation might be used as a lever for obtaining 
economic concessions, but, if the proposals of M. Loucheur 
and his friends for French participation in German industry 
are on the same lines as in the past, the industrial magnates 
of the Ruhr will prefer the continuance of the military 
occupation. That any sort of French participation in 
German industry or any sort of commercial agreement 
between Germany and France must be prejudicial to 
England seems hardly a tenable theory. There has been a 
great to do about the possibility of the admission of Alsatian 
textile products into Germany duty-free which, it seems, is 
going to ruin the English textile industry. Yet it would 
merely be a continuation of conditions that have existed 
for more than half a century, during which time the English 
textile industry has somehow managed to survive. The 
strain of the last few months would seem to have affected 


the nerves of some people in England. 
Ropert DELL. 


AN EMINENT VICTORIAN 


[BY A VICTORIAN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HERE were two brothers Rossetti quite prominent 
in mid-Victorian London. The elder was thought 
by some to be a powerful force in the esthetic 
revolution which broke out in English galleries and 
drawing-rooms after the influence of Albert the Good was 
withdrawn. No one ever dreamed of connecting the 
younger with any sort of revolution, but there they were 
wrong. William Rossetti adored his brother, submitted 
to him as a rule, and defied him now and again. He defied 
him particularly once over a matter of literary judgment. 
William announced that a great poet had arisen in America 
—by name, Walt Whitman. Gabriel retorted that this 
man from Brooklyn was nothing more or less than a 
prophet after the order of Jack Bunsby, the oracular 
friend of Captain Cuttle. William, not unsupported by 
Swinburne and others of the circle, stuck to his opinion 
and risked his reputation on a volume of selections from 
Leaves of Grass. The initiates praised it and handed it 
round, and as a consequence it is possible, in the bio- 
graphical records of late Victorian times, to come upon 
frequent traces of William Rossetti’s pious enterprise. 


This was in 1868. One copy of the Whitman anthology 
fell into the hands of a rather unhappy young Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge—Edward Carpenter—and it blew 
his world to pieces. He had gone up from Brighton by 
way of Germany, had achieved the tenth place in the 
Wrangler’s list, and, not knowing what else to do, had 
taken orders in the Church of England. The poor Bishop 
of Ely, worrying over Carpenter’s views of the Atonement, 
had said he could not refuse to ordain him though he was 
quite sure that the belief he had tried to describe was not 
the doctrine of the Anglican Church. Carpenter, however, 
got past the bishop, withstood the irreverent gibes of such 
mighty rationalists as W. K. Clifford and the blind Henry 
Fawcett, and sought satisfaction in working as clerical 
assistant to that mystifying religious leader, the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice. Those were the days of theological combats 
on the heroic scale—of Bishop Colenso’s application of 
his elementary arithmetic to the sums in the Pentateuch 
and of Lord Westbury’s judicial decisions on Hell. Edward 
Carpenter could not make a go of it. Like Leslie Stephen 
and the historian Froude, he took advantage of the 
Gladstonian Act which permitted the unfrocking of a 
priest, and turned for occupation to University Extension 
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lecturing, immersing himself the while in the gospel of 
Walt Whitman, to whom, in America, he paid two visits. 
Here, we may take it, is the genesis of simple-life Socialism 
in England, the memory of which, and much else, is revived 
by the presentation, this week, of greetings to Edward 
Carpenter on his eightieth birthday. 

There is much to be said for the thesis that the ’seventies 
of the nineteenth century were very near the social nadir 
of England, and that the awakening came wit uacx pected 
swiftness. The barrenness of Gladstonian Liberalism 
was exposed in 1880; five years later the Socialist move- 
ment had begun. H. M. Hyndman, in England for All, 
had tried his hand at an English exposition of the Marxist 
doctrine. William Morris was entering upon his ten years 
of devoted labour as an evangelist of the Commonweal. 
The Fabian Society was emerging. Edward Carpenter, 
who had already gone back to the land, played his part 
at this time in the organisation of the Sheffield Socialists. 
He was always a complete believer in the Labour move- 
ment, but he did not belong to any one of its recognised 
divisions. The economic thought of Socialism had little 
interest for him ; collectivist organisation was of necessity 
repugnant to him. He believed himself to have accepted 
the Marxist theory of surplus value through Hyndman ; 
but all it meant to him, apparently, was a demonstration 
that the workman did not receive the whole product of 
his toil. When he appeared, as sometimes he did, before 
the Fabians, they delighted in tearing his village economics 
to shreds. Carpenter was not a Socialist in their sense 
at all. His modern master was Kropotkin. He held, as 
one of his disciples put it, that wherever vou touch the 
State you touch the devil. He believed in non-govern- 
mental society. The root of his faith was as remote 
from modern Socialism as from the anarchy of Rousseau. 
He, like Kropotkin (and, presumably, like Gandhi) was con- 
vinced that if the outside compulsion of legal and govern- 
mental pressure were removed, mankind in society would 
create its own spontaneous forms of association, and all 
would be well. 

There is, however, no need to say that if Edward Car- 
penter had been merely a figure in the Hyndman-Morris 
stage of English Socialism, his completion of fourscore years 
would not be the interesting event it is. In a birthday 
address ten years ago, a company of his admirers noted 
the fact that his books had, “ with no aid but that of their 
own originality and power,” found their way ‘ among 
all classes of people in our own and many other lands.” 
Their conquest of a public that is subject to no classification 
is certainly a curious phenomenon. Towards Democracy 
made its first appearance in 1883; it was not completed 
till 1894. Its worldwide sale has come since then, along 
with the genuine, if restricted, popularity of the prose 
books—Love’s Coming of Age, The Art of Creation, The 
Drama of Life and Death, and the rest. In the ‘nineties 
Carpenter was an impossibly revolutionary writer, especially 
on matters of sex. For many years no London publisher 
cared to touch him. And yet, when he came, in his remin- 
iscences, to recall the reception given to his essays in the 
interpretation of sex, he pleasantly acknowledged that 
some time before the War they had come to have an 
old-fashioned Victorian air. They have all alike a mystical 
tinge. Some would argue that Edward Carpenter antici- 
pated Bernard Shaw in his challenge to modern science, 
though in an oddly different fashion. He was led towards 
the wisdom of the East. He loved to write of the cosmic 
consciousness, and to write of it in terms altogether remote 
from those of the new psychology—which, by the bye, 
he welcomed without reserve. 

The fact, doubtless, is that, whatever might have been 
the fate of Towards Democracy, which is simply Whitman 
without the “ barbaric yawp,” Edward Carpenter’s books 
and his fame would have been wholly different from what 
they are had it not been for the commanding circum- 
stance that he put his creed to the test of practice— 


— 


and, it may be said, not without the exercise of an effective 
though perfectly legitimate talent for publicity. In 18g. 
after producing Towards Democracy, he established himself 
on the holding at Holmesfield, Derbyshire, which until , 
few years ago was looked upon by devotees of the Simple 
Life, in all latitudes apparently, as the Mecca of their 
faith. They came in all shapes, examples of every shade 
of heresy or insanity in matters of food and drink and 
clothing. And, as most of them were strangers to the 
sense of humour, they were apt to find in their prophet 
a courteous but not very serious elder. He would let 
them know that he had no liking for missions and no 
discernible interest in fads. He drank wine, held Chester. 
tonian views on the subject of the village pub, and had not 
even taken a firm stand against the eating of animal flesh, 
For himself Edward Carpenter has always put his case 
with simplicity and without disguise. He was a child of 
the Victorian age ; and from the days when he first awoke 
to the actuality of the Brighton front, he loathed the age. 
He hated school and despised the university. He was 
homeless in the heyday of Victorian morality and hypocrisy 
and materialist science. He was an anti-puritan with a 
strong bent towards a kind of rational mysticism that had 
no Hebraism in it. He was the frankest of hedonists, 
He lived at Holmesfield and did a little manual work 
because he liked it. His books, for all their slow and 
always limited appeal, counted as an influence in the 
undermining of the Victorian citadel, not the less because 
there was no iconoclasm in them. Their temper, for 
example, was extraordinarily unlike that of Samuel Butler's 
writing. One might say that in manner and in form of 
argument Carpenter was much less irritating, more genuinely 
Victorian, than Matthew Arnold. Two particular points 
are worth noting in conclusion. The first is that Edward 
Carpenter is wholly and proudly English. The second is 
that at times he has revealed a gift for accurate social 
prophecy. The war, which he never regarded as an over- 
whelming calamity, had been going for just one month 
when he was called upon to respond to the address of con- 
gratulation on his seventieth birthday. He wrote his 
reply with some care, and in it predicted with curious 
exactness the fate of both Germany and Russia. 


RACING AT DIEPPE 


\ , 7 HEN I saw that there was tobe racing at Dieppe, 
I knew that, in the American phrase, I was 
“up against” a temptation that I should be 
unable to resist. The great merit of horse-racing is that 
it gives you an excuse for spending an afternoon in the 
open air, and this year at the seaside, owing to the 
unspeakable weather, it has been almost impossible to 
find an excuse for spending an afternoon in the open 
air. Never have the coasts of England and France been 
draughtier. Never has the sea broken on colder and 
greyer stones. Hence the crowded condition of the 
Boule-room at the Casino—that Boule-room so sombre 
and so stifling compared to the spacious comfort of the 
Le Touquet tables. I wandered into it because a friend, 
on leaving France, had bequeathed me a franc with the 
message that I was to go to the tables and put it on the 
seven. I can never help believing that a message of this 
kind means something. I entered the Boule-room in & 
spirit of childish certainty that I was going to win. : 
had kept the franc in a separate pocket, and, when 
laid it on the seven, it came as a staggering blow to me 
to hear the man with the ball announcing that the eight 
had won. I put another franc down on the seven and 
received another staggering blow. Then another, and 
another, and another, and another, till I hadn't a franc 
left in my pocket. Then I began to play with two-frane 
pieces, and, in order to vary the monotony, threw one i 
to the five. On this occasion the seven won. I tried the 
seven again, and this time the five won. I went on losing 
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fective like this till all my two-frane pieces were gone, and then, 
1882, with a muttered oath, “‘ Curse Aylwin Pelham Hereward ! ” 
imself _for it was he who had told me to back the seven—I 
nti] 9 rose from the table and hurried out for a breath of fresh 
imple air. A gale was blowing from the Atlantic, and I was 
their glad of it. I leaned against it, a lone pacer of the shore, 
Shade for some time, and meditated on my future line of action. 
< and It may have been the inspiration of the storm, but I began 
O the gradually to feel bolder, and, remembering that my pocket 
ophet was still full of five-frane tokens, I resolved to go in and 
d let play, if necessary, till I hadn’t a five-frane piece left. 
d no | looked for table number seven, and I put my token on 
ester- ihe seven there. In a few seconds the croupier was raking 
d not it towards him without the faintest show of emotion. 
flesh. [ tried other tables and even other numbers, but still my 
Case little heap of wealth went steadily down till only one 
ld of piece remained. “That,” said I, as I flung it on the 
Woke seven, “must be the last.” What joy, then, to hear 
age. “Le sept” called out as the winning number and to see 
Was the croupier pushing over towards me a little pink twenty- 
crisy franc token and three leaden five-franc pieces! I left 
th a my original five francs on the seven, and “ Le sept” was 
had announced again. After that I could hardly help winning, 
ists, even though another member of my family kept taking 
york pieces out of my hand and losing them almost as fast as 
and Imade them. At Boule, if you win once in seven throws, 
the you at least keep your head above water. After this 
suse point I must have won at least two or three times out 
‘for of seven. I had occasional spells of loss that brought 
er’s me down to my last five-frane piece again. But I never 
| of staked my last five francs on the seven in vain. Always 
ely the little heap in my hand once more increased itself. 
nts When at last the croupier said that his table must close 
ard for the afternoon, I staked fearlessly on the seven again 
| is and won. Then he said that the table was fermé, but, 
“h as some people who had not heard him put on their tokens, 
er- he allowed one more round, and, summoning all my courage, 
ith I flung a pink twenty francs on to the seven, heard the 
mn winning call “‘ Le sept,” and a pleasant little heap of a 
his hundred and sixty francs was swept towards me over 
US the baize. Please do not think I am boasting. I am 


merely writing a true story, which ought to be called 
The Vindication of Aylwin Pelham Hereward. I trusted 
him and he did not betray me. A. P. H.’s france had 
multiplied itself by something like three hundred in the 
course of two hours. 

Even so, I do not call this a natural way of passing the 
time at the seaside. And so, when I read the posters 
on the walls announcing the Dieppe races, I rejoiced at 
the prospect of a healthier form of recreation. On Sunday 
morning the sky was hung with filthy cotton-wool clouds 
and it was in vain that I used my utmost endeavours to 
persuade either women or children to accompany me to 
the racecourse. I sat down to lunch alone at La Sole 
Dieppoise, poring over a little pink publication called La 
Vie Hippique: Guide Préféré des Sportsmen, of which 
Thad never heard before. Unfortunately, La Vie Hippique 
seemed to be almost entirely concerned with certain races 
at Deauville, and gave nothing but a line and a half of 
tips for “‘ Le Meeting de Dieppe.” After lunch I found 
a charabanc hanging about outside the railway station 
with a blackboard that said, “ Pour les Courses. 2ff.”’ 
There was nobody but a small sandy-haired boy of eight 
or nine sitting in it and I got in beside him. The conductor 
and chauffeur both kept shouting “ Pour les Courses ” 
at the top of their voices, but the passers-by only shook 
their heads, and we did not get a catch for at least ten 
minutes, when two girls in their teens climbed smiling 
Into the vehicle. We went on rattling our machinery 
and yelling “‘ Pour les Courses” for several more minutes, 
but nobody would have anything to do with us and, at 
last, we set off on a promenade of the streets of Dieppe 
at & pace something less than that of a garden-slug, calling 
out “Pour les Courses” to the quiet-looking shops that 
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seemed only to want to be left alone to keep the Sabbath 
Sometimes we would pull up in order that the conductor 
might shake hands with a friend and have a brief and 
apparently amusing conversation. Sometimes we would 
stop in order that a man in a blue overall might hurry 
out of a shop and have a brief and apparently amusing 
conversation with the chauffeur. If we paused in a crowded 
part of the traffic, a policeman would come up and order 
us to move on. If we paused opposite a café a waiter 
from within would begin to exchange back-chat with the 
chauffeur to the great satisfaction of both. Then sud- 
denly, just as I was beginning to despair of ever getting 
to the racecourse, the bourgeoisie seemed to spring from 
the pavement and to take us by storm. There were 
bourgeois with grey beards, bourgeois with black beards, 
beardless bourgeois with smiles settled for life under their 
long pendent noses, a stout lady who had to be helped in 
and who still preserved a bella donna look in the eyes that 
rolled above her faded cheeks, two widows funereal in 
weepers—as respectable a company, indeed, as any that 
ever set out on a pilgrimage from Southwark to Canter- 
bury. In England, if you go to a race-meeting, you in- 
variably see a number of people you could not see anywhere 
else than at a race-meeting, just as, if you go into a public- 
house, you see a certain number of people such as you 
never see except in a public-house. The French have 
extended the atmosphere of normal life to the café. It 
seemed to me, as I sat among the jolly bourgeois and the 
merry widows of Dieppe on the charabanc, that the French 
must also have extended the atmosphere of ordinary life 
to the race-course. 

Certainly, it was most unlike being at a race-meeting in 
England to arrive at the course a few minutes before the 
first race, and not to hear the voice of a single bookmaker 
disturbing the Sabbath peace. Most of those present were 
strolling about—many of them with their families—under 
the chestnuts at the back of the grandstand, waiting for the 
names of the starters in the first race to appear on the notice- 
board. Some of them were in the paddock where a few 
of the sorriest looking nags I have ever seen were being 
walked round and round on the grass. The first horse I 
saw was a chestnut beast with thick knees called My Lord IT. 
I decided to back it, not because I thought it was going to 
win, but because I had once backed a horse called My Lord 
in England. There was a little row of ticket-offices, most 
of them ten-franc offices, at which you gave the number of 
the horse you wished to back and received a ticket, with 
which you hurried off to the stand to watch the race. I 
confess, when the horses came out on to the course through 
a crowd of children, most of them looked to me like abdi- 
cated *bus-horses living abroad on a pension. I am, I may 
say, no judge of horseflesh, but the only animal in the field 
that looked to me capable of getting over the jumps without 
dropping dead was a grey animal in blinkers called Gorenflot, 
and, when the horses cantered round for the last time, he 
took the lead so easily that even those who had backed him 
had hardly the heart to cheer. After the race we all went 
round behind the stand again to see the prices of the winner 
and the placed horses going up on the notice-board. Racing 
in France has this added excitement that no one who has 
backed the winner knows how much he has won until 
several minutes after the race. He has to wait on the wet 
grass till the clerks have counted the money and worked out 
a division sum with the number of the successful betters, 
and the total sum bet. Then the answer to the sum appears 
on the board, looking, as a lady said, rather like a railway 
time-table. Gorenflot was, apparently, a fairly hot favour- 
ite, and your ten francs had turned only into about twenty- 
two. Then, if you were lucky, you hurried round to the 
back of the ticket-office at which you had made your bet and 
took your place in a queue and in time drew your money, 
I had the pleasure of standing in the queue twice during the 
afternoon, for I met some people on the course who knew 
an owner and a trainer, and the owner had given them one 
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horse to back”and the trainer another. 


francs on tips so authoritative. 


when I think they are going to win. 


How much more amusing it was to back Soir d’ Avril, 
who was number 13 on the card and was the son of Sea 
Sick and Source d’ Or! He lived up to his father’s rather 
than to his mother’s name, and, as he hobbled stiffly 
home on his wooden legs, he looked as if his proper place 
would be in a merry-go-round rather than on a race- 
In the next race I again backed number 13, a 
horse called Ballyrack, the son of Rackrent and Bellykill. 
If he did he must have got 
lost on the far side of the course, for I looked for him in 
vain among the horses that finished. But there was at 
least one race during the afternoon that was exciting 
enough to have stirred the blood of the very spotted cows 
This was the 
steeplechase won by Seddul Behr, child of Pilliwinkie 
and Silent Jenny—a race in which horses lost their riders 
or fell into the water as at the Grand National, and a 
wounded jockey lay in the ditch unable to rise, and only 
hobbled off the course when the stretcher-bearers arrived 


course. 


I doubt if he even started. 


that grazed in the middle of the course. 


and invited him in vain to take his place on the stretcher. 
It was not the accidents that made the race exciting, 
however, but the beautiful fighting finish between Seddul 
Behr and Samalut. Side by side they came over the 
last jump, and then Samalut shot ahead like a deer and 
Seddul Behr seemed to be left two or three lengths behind. 
By a desperate effort Seddul Behr’s jockey, in his blue 
blouse with yellow spots, drove him bounding forward 
till with a spring he had come level with Samalut. The 
two horses charged forward, one jockey lashing at a shoulder, 
the other at a loin, and Samalut again got ahead when 
Seddul Behr’s jockey seemed to go mad with new energy, 
whirled his beast onward till within ten yards of the post 
the two horses were neck and neck, and with a last wave 
of the arm incited him to gather all his forces for a last 
superequine leap that took him past the winning post a 
nose in front of the other. How those French men, women 
and children shouted! I did not think that I could have 
had my heart quite so completely in my mouth for so 
little as ten francs. Then there was the tenterhooks 
excitement of waiting behind the stand to learn how much 
we had won, and, men, women and children, we could have 
shouted again when we saw that we had won a whole 
twelve francs. After that we formed once more into quiet 
little queues outside the pay-boxes—old men, steady- 
going shopkeepers, discreet shop-girls and widows. I 
wish Canon Peter Green had been there. He simply 
couldn’t have believed that betting as it is carried on at 
Dieppe on a Sunday afternoon is a sin. I have seen more 
unseemly behaviour at a Sunday School soirée and more 
evil passions on the faces of people playing tiddleywinks. 
Y. Y. 


Correspondence 


ONE STEP FORWARD 


To the Editor of Tut New SraresMan. 

Sir,—I have read with much interest the article under the 
above title on the new Unemployment Insurance Act, which 
appeared in your issue of August 23rd, and am substantially 
in agreement with the writer’s views on the much debated 
problem of industrial insurance. 

There is, however, one provision in the new Act to which 
no reference is made in your article, but which, I suggest, is 
going to create an endless crop of difficulties for those who 
administer the Act as well as for a number of employers, particu- 
larly in the mining industry. I refer to the amendments of 


Section 8 of the principal Act as to disqualifications for receipt 
of unemployment benefit, which are embodied in Section 4, 


Even then, so 


cautious a gambler am I that I did not risk more than ten 
But then I thought both 


horses would probably start odds-on favourites, and it 
goes against the grain with me to back favourites even 


Sub-Section 1, of the new Act, but specifically to Mr. Spencer's 
amendment which was introduced at the last moment, obvious! 
to meet the case of the miners in several of the coalfields 
where the owners had found themselves financially incapable 
of carrying out the terms of the new Wages Agreement. This 
amendment provided that there should be no disqualification 
for benefits when: “The stoppage is due to an employer 
acting in a manner so as to contravene the terms or Provisions 
of any agreement existing between a group of employers where 
the stoppage takes place, or of a national agreement to either 
of which the employers and employees are contracting parties,” 
Even Mr. Shaw, the Minister for Labour, recognised the diff. 
culties that this amendment would create, especially in deciding 
whether or not a stoppage was due to an employer committing 
a breach of an agreement. Upon pressure from the miners’ 
friends in the House, however, Mr. Shaw accepted the amend. 
ment which was duly carried. 

When the Bill was before the House of Lords, even the Govern. 
ment’s own representatives recognised that the amendment 
was both unpractical and unworkable. Lord Parmoor tried 
to improve matters by drafting a substitute amendment, but 
abandoned the attempt and deleted the amendment altogether 
on being reminded that such prominent Labour leaders as Mr. 
Clynes, Mr. Harry Gosling and Mr. Arthur Henderson had 
investigated the whole question of breaches of agreement in 
1922, and, recognising the difficulty in deciding these matters, 
had recommended that no strike or lock-out should take place 
until the facts had been referred to an impartial tribunal. When 
the Bill got back to the House of Commons, however, the 
amendment, which the Speaker ruled was a privileged one, was 
reinstated and a tired and scanty House passed the clause. 

The miners have not been slow to take advantage of the 
situation, and the effect of the clause is clearly shown by what 
has happened at the South Liberty Colliery on the Bristol 
coalfield. Immediately upon the signing of the new Wages 
Agreement between the Mining Association and the Miners’ 
Federation, the men, in spite of having previously been advised 
that the owners would be unable to pay the advanced wages, 
abandoned their employment without even tendering the 
customary legal notices, and they remained idle while all the 
other collieries in the district continued to work on the old 
terms. Now that the new Act is in force they are claiming 
benefits on the ground that the owners are contravening a 
national agreement, and the Court of Referees has allowed their 
claim. As soon as this decision was made known the whole 
of the men at the other Bristol collieries gave in their notices, 
so that unless the decision of the Court of Referees is reversed 
by the Umpire, about 2,200 men in this district alone will be 
in receipt of unemployment benefit, while the owners are offering 
them work at better pay than they have had during the past 
three years. 

A similar condition of affairs exists at a Kentish colliery, 
where some 800 men are idle simply because they refuse to 
continue working under the terms of the old agreement. They 
have already been walking about with their hands in their pockets 
for eight weeks, and, having regard to the high wages they are 
deliberately refusing, I doubt if it can be claimed that they are 
honestly entitled to benefits, eleemosynary or otherwise— 
though they, too, expect to be subsidised under the new Act. 

The following comparison between one week’s earnings of 
515 out of 800 adult workmen at this colliery in Kent with the 
figures issued by the Mining Association for all collieries in 
the country (both sets of figures relate to the working of the 
old agreement), lends emphasis to my point :— 

Percentage of Percentage of 
Men atall Col- Men in Kent. 


Earnings. lieries. 

From 70s.— 75s. .. 6.20 “ 8.82 
= 75s.— 80s... 4.98 - 2.70 
BS 80s.— 85s. .. 6.90 os 12.25 
- 90s.—100s. .. 4.05 o« 12.25 
»  100s.—120s. 3.46 - 17,52 
» 120s.—140s.... 1.06 o- 9.20 
» 140s.—160s. .. 0.35 ee 8.00 

Over 160s. - 0.27 ‘ 2.00 


In other words, there are over 500 men in Kent swelling the 
ranks of the unemployed and clamouring to be kept in idleness, 
who could be earning on an average £5 10s. per week. Surely 
it was not for such as these that the Unemployment Insurance 


Acts were designed ?—Yours, etc., 
A. E. RIrcuie, 


Late Managing Director, Snowdown Colliery, Ltd. 
London, 
August 27th. 
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NEW VERSES BY MILTON 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

§m,—The reviewer of my book in your issue of August 16th 
advised me to give any possible information as to the history 
and ownership of the volume in which the stanzas are inscribed. 
I recognise with grateful pleasure the care and competence 
revealed in his whole notice, and feel bound to respond to his 
suggestion, if I may. I bought the volume about three years 

from a London dealer whom I can still put in the witness 
pox if need be, but he is not at present in good health, and I do 
pot publish his name. His identity is known to people in respon- 
sible positions. He told me that he bought the book from a 
widow some years ago; the husband had come from Holland 
to England some fifty or sixty years before. I am trying to 
verify and supplement these details as far as possible. It is a 
meagre pedigree as it stands, but that is just what we should 
expect. If anyone cares to read the editorial preface to the 
facsimile of Milton’s Minor Poems’ Script, published by the 
Cambridge University Press in 1899, he will realise that if those 
poems had been, like the Ovid stanzas, unpublished, the manu- 
scripts would almost certainly be still mouldering, unrecognised 
and unregarded, on a shelf. Their pedigree per se stops blankly 
at Sir Henry Puckering. ‘ It is not known how the Milton MS. 
came into his possession.” 

Milton had a high standard; he would not acknowledge 
Comus at Lawes’ first time of asking, and even Lawes, with 
previous friendly association in his favour, had to “ sollicit ” 
the poet for these minor poems in 1645. Why did he not include 
these Ovid stanzas then, or some of them? They constitute a 
series which would naturally appear as a whole or not at all. 
Apart from intrinsic merit we must not forget that in 1645, at 
the height of the Divorce controversy, more than one opponent 
of Milton had said quite enough to show that such a series of 
stanzas would certainly have been cited in support of their 
ridiculous slanders on his youthful conduct. Even Lawes would 
feel the force of this objection. But I think your reviewer has 
appraised the verses justly. They do show the genesis of the 
poet, and their real interest and literary value is due to that. 
In the absence of pedigree, the volume must speak for itself. 
Before my first announcement appeared in the Literary Supple- 
ment of the Times, I invited the Editor, personally or by deputy, 
to inspect the volume. I realised that when offered such an 
unusual contribution an editor was entitled to satisfy himself 
of the bona fides of the contributor. The inspection took place, 
and the announcement followed. Since then the volume has 
been seen by many responsible persons, and no one has ever 
thought it possible to contest the case on the ground indicated. 
The volume is still in my own possession, but is generally housed 
in a London branch of the Midland Bank. If your reviewer 
would like to inspect it himself and will communicate with me, 
I will gladly give him the opportunity.—Yours, etc., 

Hue C. H. Canpy. 

6 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


August 23rd. 


Miscellany 


A STORY FROM THE RAMAYANA 


THE LURING OF THE HERMIT. 


VER the country of the Angas, not far from the 
Kingdom of Oudh, there once reigned a King 
called Lomapad. King Lomapad had no children 

of his own, and at last, despairing of ever having any, he 
begged his friend, Dasharatha, King of Oudh, to allow 
him to adopt his daughter, Shanta. Dasharatha gladly 
agreed, and the beautiful princess went to live in Anga 
in the palace of her adopted father. But the gods were 
angry with Lomapad, and a terrible drought fell upon 
his land so that nothing would grow, and all the people 
were afflicted with famine. When no rain had fallen for 
three years the King, greatly troubled by the state of his 
land, summoned the priests and begged them to tell him 
how to appease the wrath of the gods. 

After consulting together the priests replied in these 
words : 

“In a forest not far from here there lives a holy man 
called Vibhandak. He is of the race of Kashyap, and 





has one son, Rishyashring. Rishyashring has lived as 
a hermit all his life; he has always lived in accordance 
with the severest Brahman laws, obedience, penance and 
meditation have ruled his life, nor has he ever seen any 
mortal except his own father. Persuade, capture or lure 
him to this city, wed him to your daughter, and the anger 
of the gods will be appeased and the drought will cease.” 

On hearing this King Lomapad was much distressed, 
for he could think of no way of securing the young hermit. 
No one dared to seize the holy man’s son by force, nor 
had any one any hope of coaxing him away, so that the 
King was in despair of ever fulfilling the conditions which 
would end the famine. At last, after many days of fruitless 
reflection, a priest came to Lomapad and thus addressed 
him : 

“O King, listen to the plan which we have devised by 
which Rishyashring may be lured into your hands. No 
harm can befall the young man from it, nor, we hope, 
will it anger his father. You must procure a ship that 
will sail upon the river that flows through the hermit’s 
wood. On the deck of the ship you must plant artificial 
trees from whose branches sweet fruits will hang, among 
the leaves place a variety of singing birds and on the 
ground gay, many-coloured flowers. Upon this ship set 
a band of beautiful young women well skilled in all the 
arts of fascination and attired as hermits. The boy, 
who has never seen any mortal but his own father, and 
knows nothing of the resistless force of passion, will 
doubtless be drawn from his retreat, and will follow the 
charmers wherever they lead him.” 

The King agreed that the plan was a good one. A 
ship was fitted out as the priest had suggested, and soon 
the party of beautiful maidens floated on it to the heart 
of the hermit’s forest. Afraid of being detected by the 
saintly Vibhandak, they crept cautiously about, hiding 
behind trees and creepers, until at last they found the 
hermit’s hut. When they saw that Vibhandak was absent 
they drew nearer, stepping one by one out of the foliage 
until all their company was assembled. Then, with 
laughter and song they began to play and make merry, 
some throwing balls, some dancing, some pursuing and 
evading each other, while some fell upon the ground 
sighing and panting, only to leap up again to rejoin their 
lively companions. The holy man’s son, hearing an 
unaccustomed sound, came out of his hut to see what was 
going on. What was his amazement when he saw a 
cluster of hermits—as he thought—from whose coats of 
bark bright fragrant robes escaped, as they bounded to 
and fro, clashing together sparkling bracelets. Struck 
dumb at the spectacle he stared and stared in astonishment. 
The hermits, arching their necks, curving their brows, 
smiled and beckoned to him; and approaching him with 
laughter and delicate enticements they presently sur- 
rounded him and began to ply him with questions. 

“* Whose son are you, fair youth ? ” they asked. “ Whence 
do you come? Why have you joined us so suddenly? 
Why do you live all alone in this dismal wood? Tell us, 
tell us, fair youth, we long to know.” 

“* My father,” replied the youth, “ is a most holy saint. 
His name is Vibhandak and he is of the race of Kashyap. 
My name is Rishyashring, and I live here in the forest 
with him. I, too, am a hermit. Come to our hut, gentle 
boys, and let me pay you due honour.” 

To this suggestion they gladly agreed, and when they 
reached the hut Rishyashring, as was right, washed their 
feet and offered them wild fruits and honey. They smiled, 
and thanked him for his courtesy and then added : 

“* We, too, have fruit gathered from the trees that shade 
our dwelling. Taste them, kind hermit, and drink also 
this holy water.” 

So saying they offered him dainty sweetmeats in the form 
of fruit and rich wine which they called holy water. The 
unsuspecting hermit ate and drank with delight, then soft 
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arms were thrown around his neck, sweet words were whis- 
pered in his ear, round limbs and swelling bosoms pressed 
his side, and such a charm was thrown over his spirit that, 
unknown to himself, he was overcome with passion. 

By this time night was drawing on, and the girls began 
to fear the return of Vibhandak. Untwining their arms 
from Rishyashring they prepared to depart. They were 
obliged, they said, to pay certain vows in another part of 
the forest—‘ but, fair youth,” they added, “‘ to-morrow it 
will be your turn to visit our hut; you will find it a few 
furlongs off, on the lower bank of the river.” 

Left alone Rishyashring hardly knew what he was about. 
He stood staring vacantly before him, and when Vibhandak 
made his appearance neither spoke nor moved. 

““ What is the matter, my son?” said the aged saint. 
“Why do you not prostrate yourself as usual at my ap- 
proach? A hermit should never gaze about him so 
strangely — come, teli me what has happened in my 
absence.” 

“*O my father,” answered Rishyashring, “I have been 
visited to-day by a troup of hermits. The young men had 
large lustrous eyes and soft arms; their tender round 
breasts swelled strangely, and as they danced and sang they 
smiled eagerly, cast sidelong glances and arched their 
eyebrows.” 

“* My son,” cried Vibhandak, alarmed at this account, 
“* what you have seen are giants of a most diabolical nature. 
They constantly haunt forests inhabited by hermits, and 
rove to and fro hoping to bring them to ruin and to destroy 
their holy rites. Do not trust them, my son; they only 
seek to betray, and all their charms are intended but to hide 
their deceit and cruelty.” 

Alas! the warning was in vain. No sooner had Vibhan- 
dak left the hut the next day than Rishyashring set off on 
his return visit. The false hermits coaxed him gaily on to 
the ship, and while they played and danced with him and 
distracted his attention by their fascinations the vessel was 

unmoored and set gently floating down the river. As it 
drew near the City of Lomapad a burst of rain fell from the 
sky. The King immediately guessed that Rishyashring 
was approaching, and went out to welcome him. The 
young hermit, greeted with reverence and hope by all the 
Angas, stepped ashore, and on hearing King Lomapad’s 
tale consented to end the famine by marrying the beautiful 
Shanta. MARJORIE STRACHEY. 


> 


THE SATIRIST BEMUSED 


O, eager lyrics and aspiring odes, 

Wander; seek natural virtue, fresh abodes. 
A moi, ma muse! What phobia or pretence 
Makes me abjure my meals and shun my friends ? 
Ruffles my nights’ sworn vigil and conveys 

A pea under the mattress of my days ? 

Why, among wakeful men, do I incline 

To hold aloof, as if my soul were mine, 

And these same faces summon up in sleep 

Not as men, but as bulls, blowflies, snakes and sheep ? 
O Muse, to whom all poets, quick and dead, 

Trace their sublimity and lack of bread, 

Their shabby motives, infidelities, 

Fame that resounds, or rhymes that fail to please— 
May I not add my little load to these ? ” 


Moved by the manifest sincerity 

And sound historic basis of my plea, 

The Muse appeared and spoke : that Muse who, hardly 
lyrical, 

Scarcely heroic, is yet not quite satirical, 

Because of her gentle breeding and the strain 

Of keeping warmth in a desiccated brain. 





Thrice before breakfast, when the flowers are Sweet, 
And thrice when she airs her ego, at nightfall, 

She sings “‘ In every way I am” . and all 

Her song is of Moons and Rivers and Tinned Meat. 
And more, of pterodactyls in the slime, 

And tiny sisters who died before their time ; 

How pretty Nature is, and this and that, 

And how the Poet once played with his Cat ; 

How, in exceptional circumstances at Hampstead, N—, 
Though strongly sexed, remained a gentleman, 

And how the same gentleman, in the South Seas, 
Kissed and ran naked under the palm trees. . . 

This Muse at home has subjects more to hand 

Than the world-circling Drake. She takes her stand 
Swiftly by the new wisdom, bends her brow 

Over, not Lempriére, but The Golden Bough ; 

And many a poet daily fills the void 

In life and his middle stanzas with Herr Freud, 

Until some stouter Teuton, in print dress, 

Comes as his eunuch for a shilling less. 


“* Your lyrics, sir,”’ she cried, “‘ I well can spare, 

Nor will robust Apollo turn a hair 

Though you turn butcher. But have you no com- 
punction 

That, while you minimise, you mistake my function ? 

Ever since Milton, gravid and screened from sight, 

Howled for his midwife daughters at midnight, 

I’ve been hemmed in and put upon, harried by change 
till, 

Mistress no more, I’m but a guardian angel. 

Take a high tone, then, screech and rend your clothes, 

Swear that your boiling venom overflows 

Inevitable as earth’s geysers ; yet take care 

To clear your mind of cant before you dare ! 

I am the Root of Complex, the Great Cham 

Of Time: ere you, poor child! were an ape, I am ; 

And am, alas, so deep and old in strife 

That, from this flowing present life, whereby 

Every man and least clod are most wonderfully washed 

and nurtured, 

I alone am shoaled off, like a leper or a god.” 

“* Poor Muse,” I whispered. ‘‘ What, have they sowed 
lime 

In your springs too, the Pierian of past rhyme ? 

May a soul not bathe there now? That source 
confined 

Which was the Lourdes of any crippled mind ?” 

Then she, with gladness, shyness, keen suspicion 

Strangely involved: “ This age is a transition. 

Oh, you’ve but to stretch a gesture, speak or stare 

And a spiral of bruised atoms screams through the air! 

What agony of movement then, when sped 

With a new thought, whirling around my head, 

The whole world flexes, shattering limbs and laws, 

And I must take my turn as a First Cause. 

For Science now marches to sure eclipse, 

Her ignorance framed in her own ellipse. 

Knowledge shoots sidelong at the pace of light : 

Air burns, land billows, the globe-directing sight 

Shrinks self and object. But that continuing will, 

Man’s soul, unmapped as the ether, stays as still, 

Fixed by receding skies, frozen by far airs 

To the revolving stage wherefrom he stares. 

He digs for Earth’s centre, and his hopes recoil 

With every Trappist spadeful of fresh soil, 

Whilst I—oh, I that once, leaping along, 
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Lightfoot as wind, through a sweet transient song, 

Netted the butterfly days for my delight, 

With beer and laughter relaxed the brooding night— 

Why, why am I now bereaven of joy and rest, 

Mismated to dark doubt and a grim quest, 

Scoffed at and scanned, feted and shown divine 

In twenty treatises, but scarce one gay line?” 

“Privilege and pain, poor Muse: the in-and-out of 
a breath, 

Like Life, our chaunticleer, and our nightjar, Death, 

Whose songs are tied by a dream and then by a dream. 

You sneer? Shrug your soft shoulders? You 
blaspheme, 

Infamous, pert, luxurious, painted thing, 

The great sprites of that source from which you spring!” 

She frowned, laughed tersely. “‘That’s a different 
matter, 

And—well, God pity you! is this all your satire: 

To lampoon Nature, moralise the Muses, 

And prudishly prune Truth for your own uses? 

Come, you, I’m sure, can never have been brought 

To the saeva indignatio by Pure Thought. 

What's the true motive? (Come, confess your mind!) 

Your wits to sharpen—or an axe to grind?” 


The Muse, I thought, is gone. Here’s Lucifer. 

See, twitching at his peaked and flaming ear, 

With sophist grin and features too refined 

He cries, ““ Confess your mind, confess your mind!" 

How I contrived, now shivering, half in trance, 

To slide from my dizzying sight that transcendental 
semblance, 

Only he knows whose will usurped her pride 

And chased her, whilst I answered, from my side. 

“ Motiveless trivial Muse, how can you dare 

To thrust your casual scalpel in, bleed bare 

Mankind’s immortal wound, where the harsh knife 

First severed him from the womb for separate life! 

Our vision lies within us, a rapt seed 

Sunk in the secret glands wherefrom we breed, 

Which, when it shoots for air, all men may know 

By the same flower they nourish and not show. 

Now till that time die mercy, plenty and peace! 

Love shall assume the cavernous keen face 

Of Satire returning. . . . Ho, sweep clean the boards 

Of sense-entrancing spices. Fetch vinegar in shards 

For the world’s glutted minions. There shall they, 

Set at a feast of fear, carouse till day 

Dim their inverted eyes with shame, and all 

Memory but of the writing on the wall: 

Know what you do. You knew not what you did 

When truth was nailed to a tree and the sun stayed hid. 

0 hands, steel, hammer, whose innocence slew God, 

Your curse is ever, and vilifies man’s blood ! 

That Innocence by which you seek reprieve 

In Time's last corridor shall repent and grieve. 


Know what you are. When one knows not, in heaven 

Sophisticated angels seven times seven 

Weep and flourish their swords. Take their bright 
swords, 

From flesh and fellow carve straightly such warm cords 

As lull pursuit of each least homing gleam 

In a wisp of air, an atom of dust, a dream, 

Calling you forth—your rudderless thick ghost 

To where its soul waits beckoning and long lost.” 

Bertram HIcGIns. 





A LOST OPPORTUNITY 


R. WALTER HACKETT’S new play, Pansy’s 

M Arabian Night, is an attempt to repeat a 

pular success. And as such attempts will, 
it mildly fails. But why it fails is not so easy to deter- 
mine. All the paraphernalia of fun are there. There is 
the meek little man faced with the need of acting heroically 
at very short notice, and there is the romantic young 
woman whose views of life have been gained from the 
books in her seaside lending library to egg him on. There 
are terrific villains and a seductive adventuress to bewilder 
the little man in his attempts to act heroically. There is 
the comical side of love as well as the comical side of 
terror to play on. There is quite good inventive acting, 
and a general bustle and business on the stage which ought, 
one thinks, to pull one through those moments of doubt 
and conscious strain which are almost inevitable in farce 
of this kind. And yet in spite of a lot of hard work the 
whole thing falls flat. 

The general situation is quite a good one. Miss Pansy, 
the heroine, is a very romantic young lady, with a matter- 
of-fact way of accepting the most “ bookish” situations 
that is delightful. She has just won a motor bicycle and 
side-car in a competition. And she has managed to 
persuade poor Mr. Attawater to come and ride with her. 
Outside a “lonely mansion” the bicycle breaks down. 
Miss Pansy is nervous and elated. Mr. Attawater is 
afraid of being compromised and also of the night air. 
They decide after ringing at the door bell to burgle the 
house, when mysteriously the front door opens of its 
own accord. Very timorously they enter, and once inside 
the fun begins. A telephone wire has been cut, a dinner 
for two has been interrupted, and, final horror, a cigarette 
end in an ash tray is still burning. Miss Pansy says in 
her cheerful matter-of-fact way, “If you ask me, 
Mr. Attawater, a murder has just been committed.” And, 
indeed, it looks as if she were right. Gradually other 
characters appear on the stage—villains from every 
country and of every size and social situation. Miss 
Pansy’s world has become reality, and all that remains 
to do is to extract the fun of two real people attempting 
to deal with it. 

At least that is all that Mr. Hackett attempts to do. 
And this fact is his undoing. He has forgotten that he 
has started off with the conception of two worlds, the 
real and the romantic, and that what is really funny in 
the situation is this sudden plunge of two people from one 
into the other. He has allowed the lines of demarcation 
to become blurred. He has finally, owing no doubt to 
an inability to invent a plausible excuse for what has 
mapped, been forced to accept the situation at its face 
value. Miss Pansy and Mr. Attawater by the end of the 
play are discovered to have been among real villains, 
and all the fun departs. Real villains don’t behave like 
that, we know. These were delightfully absurd at one 
time and we have enjoyed their absurdity. But you cannot 
“guy” a detective story for half your play, and then 
feebly explain that you mean it to be true at the end. 
And as for Miss Pansy and Mr. Attawater, we are so dis- 
appointed in them by this time, that almost without a 
murmur we can accept the appalling fact that they agree 
to marry one another. 

And all this is a great pity. One leaves the theatre 
with the impression that a great opportunity has been 
missed. Mr. Hackett has skill and many of his situations, 
before the play starts falling to pieces, were really funny. 
Even then he missed the best at times by an unfortunate 
inability to find the word or phrase which would clinch 
the matter once and for all. Too often only the corpse 
of fun was there, the words to make it live were absent. 

The company acted extremely well, and both Mr. 
J. H. Roberts as Mr. Attawater and Miss Marion Lorne 
as Miss Pansy did all they could to keep the play afloat. 
Miss Lorne especially was good. She uttered her romantic 
beliefs with such a simple and good natured complacency 


that one could almost love her for them. 


Ratpu WRricuHrt. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ZESAR and G. B. S.: I have been rereading Bernard 
C Shaw’s Cesar and Cleopatra. What an admirable play 
it is! After the surrender of Corfinium, Cicero sent a 
message thanking Cesar for his humanity in sparing his 
political enemies who had fallen into his power. Czsar’s 
reply contains this characteristic passage : Meum factum pro- 
bari abste, triumpho, gaudeo. Neque illud me movet quod it, 
qui a me dimissi sunt, discessisse dicuntur ut mihi rursus 
bellum inferrent ; nihil enim malo quam et me mei similem 
esse, et illos sui. (I triumph and rejoice that my action 
met with your appioval. Nor am I disturbed when I hear 
it said that those I have let off will again take the field 
against me; for I covet nothing so much as that I should 
be like myself, and they like themselves.) Although the 
relation in the play between Cxsar and Cleopatra bears a 
closer resemblance to that of Lord Melbourne to Queen 
Victoria than history warrants, the above quotation shows 
how well G. B. S. has interpreted Czesar. 
* * * 


Pro-Germanism, Pro-Boerism—something that is fortun- 
ately always with us. Charles Lamb writes to Southey after 
Waterloo: “ After all, Bonaparte is a fine fellow, as my 
barber says, and I should not mind standing bare-headed 
at his table to do him service in his fall.” 

* . * 


Macaulay, who has just dealt with James Montgomery’s 
poems in T'he Quarterly, perceives, while shaving, some new- 
sprung dandelions on the lawn at Holly Lodge: “1 thought 
that I was rid of the villains, but the day before yesterday, 
when I got up and looked out of my window, I could see 
five or six of their great, impudent, flaring, yellow faces 
turned up at me. ‘Only you wait till I come down,’ I 
said. How I grubbed Rs up! How I enjoyed their 
destruction!” Bad poetry springs eternal. . . . Is it any 
use grubbing it up? 

* * * 

Why I have kept a warm corner in my heart for Sceptics, 
Agnostics, Materialists, Galleos, Laodiceans, Sadducees : 

April 22nd, 1751. At Tring, in Hertfordshire, one 
Butterfield, a publican, giving out that he was bewitched 
by Osborne and his Wife, harmless people above 70, had it 
cried at several market towns that they were to be tried 
by ducking this day, which occasioned a vast concourse. 
The parish officers having removed the old couple from the 
Workhouse into the Church for security, the mob missing 
them, broke the workhouse windows, pulled down the 
pales, and demolished part of the house ; and seizing the 
governor, threatened to drown him and fire the town, having 
straw in their hands for the purpose. The poor wretches 
were, at length, for public safety, delivered up, stript 
stark naked by the mob; their thumbs tied to their toes, 
then dragged two miles, and thrown into a muddy stream; 
after much ducking and ill-usage, the old woman was 
thrown quite naked on the bank, almost choaked with 
mud, and expired in a few minutes, being kicked and beat 
with sticks, even after she was dead; and the Man lies 
sn pater 4 ill of his bruises. To add to the barbarity, 
they put the dead Witch (as they called her) in bed with 
her husband, and tied them together. The Coroner’s 
Inquest have since brought in their verdict of Willful 
Murder. The poor man is likewise dead of the cruel 
treatment he received. Gentleman’s Magazine, 1751. 
Vol. XXI., p. 186. | 


* * 


Bond Street witches are not driving, I understand, 
such a trade as they did during the war. They 
confine themselves, perhaps, too exclusively to Chiroma: 
(Divination by the Hands) and Necromancy (Consulting 
the Dead). Why do they not revive some of the other 
traditional methods? Stareomancy, or divining by the 
Elements ; Aeromancy, or divining by the Air; Pyro- 
mancy, by Fire; Hydromancy, by Water ; Geomancy, 
by Earth; Theomancy, divining by the Revelation of the 
Spirit and by the Scriptures; Damonomancy, by the 
suggestions of Evil Demons or Devils; Idolomancy, by 


ee 


Idols, Images, Figures; Antinopomancy, by the Entrai 
of Men, Women and Children ; Thertomansy, by Beene 
Ornithomancy, by Birds ; Ichthyomancy, by Fishes ; Botang. 
mancy, by Herbs; Lithomancy, by Stones ; Cleromancy 
by Lotts; Oniromancy, by Dreams ; Onomatomancy, 
by Names; Arithmancy, by Numbers ; Logarithmancy, 
by Logarithms; Sternomancy, from the Breast to the 
Belly; Gastromancy, by the Sound of, or Signs upon, the 
Belly ; Omphelomancy, by the Navel ; Padomancy, by the 
Feet ; Onychomancy, by the Nails; Tuphramancy, by 
Ashes; Capnomancy, by Smoke; Livanomancy, by Burning 
of Incense ; Carromancy, by Melting Wax; Lecanor 
by a Basin of Water ; Catoztromancy, by Looking Glasses : 
Chartomancy, by Writing on Paper; Chrystallomancy, by 
Crystals (this, however, they do) ; Dactylomancy, by Rings; 
Coseinomancy, by Sieves; Aainamancy, by Sawes ; Catta. 
bomancy, by Vessels of Brass and other Metal; Roado- 
mancy, by Stars; Spatalamancy, by Dice; Oinomaney, 
by Wine; Sycomancy, by Figs; Typomancy, by the 
Coagulation of Cheese; Alphitomancy, by Meal, Flower, 
or Bran; Crithomancy, by Grain or Corn; Alectromaney, 
by Cocks or Pullets; Gyromancy, by Rounds or Circles; 
Lampadomancy, by Candles and Lamps. All these methods 
of divination have proved highly successful in the past. 
In an age like ours, which is nothing if not open-minded, 
they might be profitably revived. 

* * * 


Carlyle’s great friend: Specimens from Lady Ashburton’s 
conversation : Strange that they should have got on so 
very well together. 

I am strongly in favour of polygamy. I should like to go out, 
and the other wife to stay at home and take care of things, and 
hear all I had to tell her when I came back. 

I like men to be men; you cannot get round them otherwise. 

I remember when a child telling everybody I was present at 
mamma’s marriage. I was whipped for it, but I believed it all 
the same. 

English society is destroyed by domestic life out of place. You 
meet eight people at dinner—four couples, each of whom sees as 
much as they wish of one another elsewhere, and each member 
of which is embarrassed and afraid in each other’s presence. 
He loved her very much, but, of course, insisted that 

she was a tragic character, “‘ though she veiled herself in 
smiles, in light, gay humour and drawing-room wit, which 
she had much at command.” Perhaps. 

* * * 


Juliet’s Age: I have seen it suggested that Shakespeare 
fixed her age at fourteen because she was an Italian, and 
in Southern countries girls come earlier to maturity; but 
child-marriages were very common in Shakespeare’s day and 
even later. In Chambers’ Domestic Annals of Scotland, 
Vol. IL., we find that as late as 1659 the Countess of 
Buccleugh, age eleven, married Walter Scott, a youth of 
fourteen; and on August Ist, 1672, John Evelyn, the 
diarist, “‘ was at the marriage of Lord Arlington’s only 
daughter (a sweet child, if ever there was any), aged five, 
to the Duke of Grafton, the King’s natural son by the 
Duchess of Cleveland.” On October 6th, 1679, Evelyn 
was also present at the remarriage of the child couple, the 
girl then being twelve. In 1719, Lady Sarah Cadogan, 
daughter of William, first Earl of Cadogan, was married 
at the age of thirteen to Charles, second Duke of Richmond, 
aged eighteen. Philip Stubbs in his Anatomy of Abuses 
in Ailgna (Anglia, England), 1598, says: ‘‘ In Ailgna there 
is one great liberty permitted therein; for little infants 
in swaddling clouts, are often married by their ambitious 
parents and frends, when they know neither good nor 
evil; and this is the origine of much wickedness . . . 
And besydes this, you shall have every saucy boy of ten, 
fourteen, sixteen or twenty yeres of age, to catch up 4 
woman and marie her, without any feare of God at all, 
or respect had, either to her religion, wisdom, integrity 
of lyfe, or any other virtue; or, which is more, without 
any respecte eer they may lyve together with sufficient 
maintenance for their callings and estat. No, no; it 
maketh no matter for these things: so he have his pretie 
pussie to huggle withal, it forceth not, for that is the 
only thing he desireth. Then build they up a cotage, 
though but of elder poals, in every lane end, almost, wher 
they lyve as beggers al their lyfe . . .””. The book throws 


much light on Elizabethan England. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Miss Linn. By Dovcras Gotprinc. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 


precious Bane. By Mary Wess. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Hammer Marks. By Arruur Hovcnam. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

Arlie Gelston. By Rocer L. Sercen. 
$2. 

“ Be extremely careful in discriminating between what one 
has observed and what one has experienced ; because only this 
last can be the theme for creative work.”” I have long sus- 
pected that the whole secret of art is packed into that piece 
of advice which Ibsen sent in a letter to his mother-in-law, 
and I now want to see whether we cannot get a glimpse of 
the secret by applying the advice as a touchstone to novels. 
This ought to be possible, if only because the formula of the 
modern novel is pre-eminently observation. The development 
of the novel may be summed up as the enlargement of the 
sphere of possible and permissible observation, subject to the 
limitation (though not everyone will agree with this) that when 
you reach the stage of going round with an inventory you get 
a reductio ad absurdum. We have discovered that the stains 
on the kitchen table can be the theme for creative work, but, 
except in extreme circles, it will be admitted that there is a 
need for something behind the registered facts, for some such 
feeling as “‘O beautiful (or horrible) world in which there are 
stains on the table!” Ibsen’s dictum implies that something 
much more than a feeling of this kind is necessary, but the 
tendency to-day is to deprecate and dispense with even a 
shallow emotional background. The interest of my first example 
is that it shows the fatal effect of this tendency on a lively 
and sensitive mind. Let Mr. Goldring speak for himself. A 
Chelsea artist and selfish voluptuary, failing to seduce an 
inexperienced girl, is stung by desire into marriage. He takes 
her to Paris and introduces her to café life: 

Miles received an uproarious greeting from a dozen different 
tables, and Sally, in a maze of excitement, found herself being 
introduced in a few minutes to very nearly as many people as she 
had met before in her whole life. There was a Princess with a 
heavy, pale face, jet-black hair and lack-lustre eyes, who spoke 
with a slight American accent, and a thin, fair-haired woman, 
elegantly dressed, who had the intonation peculiar to a much- 
advertised section of London society. Her name was... . 


Enough ; for we have already surmised from the nervelessness 
of this writing, so void of point and colour, that his observation 
is only half awake, and that this defect is connected with the 
absence of any organising principle. It matters not a jot what 
her name was. In fact, Mr. Goldring has not found the energy 
to exploit the possibilities of the theme of Miss Linn—a maitresse 
femme of mysterious psychic power, who, as priestess of a secret 
religion, enslaves a whole circle of people to her purvoses, which 
include money and social bustle ; Sally in Paris is really at the 
end of a string that will presently jerk her back to the ogress 
who has absorbed her being. The overwhelming Miss Linn, 
with her trappings of occultism, is a recognisable type, well 
observed and reproduced. But, so far as the fable goes, the 
occult trappings remain superfluous ornament; she might just 
as well have been a normal strong-willed egoist. A good idea, 
but with no conviction in it, so that, although the details are 
kept close enough to life, nothing is created. 

To Mrs. Webb, too, although her work has a serious charm 
that must appeal to many, the test is fatal; but her failure 
is more respectable, because her observation is organised in 
relation to a conviction about good and evil and is offered as 
the direct product of love for what she observes. Her latest 
book, Precious Bane, is a story of the fateful working of sin 
and of the futility of worldly aims, couched in archaistic rural 
terms that turn the dark forces of life to favour and to prettiness. 
It is a conceit, in the old sense of the word, a fabric all laced 
with folklore and dialect, suggesting a sampler stitched through 
long summer evenings in the bay-window of a remote farm- 
house. For instance, Gideon and his sister Prue (who has a 
“hare-shotten lip”) go out to tell the rooks that there has 
been a death: 

“ Ho, rooks ” shouted Gideon. “ Father's dead, and I be 
Maister, and I’ve come to say as you shall keep your housen in 
peace. . . .”» When we were back in the field, Gideon laughed 
a bit, while he was whetting his scythe on the hone, and he said : 
“Tm glad they mean stopping, I be despert fond of rooky-pie.” 
With that, he swept the scythe through the grass, thinnish and 
full of ox-eye daisies, and sighing with a dry sound. And because 
the grass was so thin, you could watch the scythe, like a flash of 

Steely light, through the standing crop before the swath fell. 


Huebsch, New York. 


How tidy this is. how refined its eschewal of our general 
slovenliness of feeling which, in Mr. Goldring for instance, shifts 
and sways through a gamut of faint likes and dislikes. Here 
the spirit is taut and its keynote single ; the facts are garnered 
by eager observation and are harmonised on a scheme. Yet 
somehow all is wrong; it is simplesse, not simplicity, and we 
feel the reason to be that the organising force is not experience, 
but an illusion of experience. 

Now contrast Hammer Marks. Arnold Brooke, born in a 
provincial slum, a house-painter by trade but an artist in soul, 
has discovered that society is so constructed as to make it hopeless 
for him to paint pictures or to love a girl of a class above him. 
He resolves to scrap his pictures and migrate to London, and 
has come to say good-bye to a successful local painter who has 
been kind to him: 

John Rockby looked searchingly at Arnold. He saw that he 
was pale, and his cheeks a little recessed. He attributed it to 
dissipation. He considered him from foot to head—patent leather 
shoes with silk laces, black silk hose, a lounge suit of navy blue, 
a bat’s-wing bow, an overcoat of thick grey fleece, well tailored 
with a little display, forgivable in a very young man. He appeared 
to be a man of fashion according to the Birmingstow pattern. 
John Rockby knew that he was also minted in Rudyard Street, 
where the moulds were made of most evils. Rudyard Street 
possibly knew much good, but certainly it had all knowledge of 
craftiness. 

I have purposely chosen a colourless passage and one with 
rough edges, but is it not plain as sunlight that a voice of a 
very different order is speaking here? So plain, that in all 
probability Mr. Hougham will soon be hailed as a new master, 
to whom homage is justified on the ground that, being a journey- 
man house painter—his publishers tell us so—he knows what 
he is talking about when he describes slum life and the long, 
slow torments of the starving unemployed. That will be quite 
wrong. What gives his work the unmistakable stamp of valid 
expression is not the accident of his writing about things that 
have actually happened to him. The point seems obvious 
enough, but it is necessary to make it, because, if Mr. Hougham 
is taken up by the intellectual world (he has written another 
novel before this which I have not seen), there will be a tendency, 
while praising him for his stark realism based on actual experi- 
ence, to scoff at the naivety with which he mingles this harsher 
stuff with romance. Fashion will recommend his observation, 
which may even be discovered to be as good as Mr. Joyce’s 
or Proust’s; apart from the romantic strain, it will recommend 
his method, too—no plot to speak of and a series of cinemato- 
graphic effects. The vigour of these effects, with their quality 
of high-hearted defiant valour, is so great that they can hardly 
fail of applause. Arnold’s sensations when he is nearly drowned 
in the public baths, his starvation in London, his final device 
of haunting saloon-bars to sketch the clients for coppers and 
drinks—these and a dozen other scenes flicker and live con- 
vincingly on the screen. But why, it will be said, must he 
stultify this priceless power of recording piquant detail, why 
must he throw away the natural advantages of his slum training, 
by larding it all with vague talk about art and ideals and love? 
That love affair, with his upper-class girl stooping at last to 
the underworld to rescue him from the pit, only to die in child- 
birth! And his own simultaneous death by a cancer (his 
father had so died) concealed from his darling until the baby 
should be born in April! But perhaps nothing better could 
be expected from a working-man, who after all has done remark- 
ably well in patches. Thus is Mr. Hougham likely to fail of 
his true praise. 

His true praise is that not only the girl, the cancer and the 
rest, but also his harsh realism are the symbols, the best he can 
find, of an experience in which he believes, by which he lives, 
and to which his observation owes all its salt. Not that the 
romantic symbols are all unworthy. The main theme is a 
will frustrated of art but tempered by the hammer of circum- 
stance to such a strength that it can support life and conceal 
an agonising disease until the right moment for death, when 
the knowledge comes that this triumph is strictly equivalent 
to artistic achievement. There is greatness in this conception 
and in the central experience prompting it; naivety, too, no 
doubt, for otherwise he would not have tried to say what the 
central experience is, but would have left his work to suggest 
the inexpressible. He calls his experience “the ideals of 
an artist,”’ and here is his confession : 

Not until after quite a week in Limehouse did he cease to feel 
horror ; life was life, but, thank God, it was not his life which he 
saw. To have the ideals of an artist allowed a man to be where 
others could not be without passing censure on his fellows, con- 
doning or condemning. A priest may pass unsullied through a 
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sin plague, but he cannot pass without upbraiding. A roué may 
pass through a welter of sin without abhorrence, but he cannot 
pass without approving by jealousy or envy. The artist who has 
nothing left but his ideals, even though he has lapsed from art, 
may pass unsullied, and yet without blaming or praising his fellows. 

. The ideals which were fashioned first to serve his art will 
wait upon his soul and serve it, because his art is his soul. 


Whatever is real is known by its fruits, and this passion has 
ripened a power to mirror suffering and squalor without bitterness 
and without self-pity which, so far as I know, stands alone 
to-day. One thinks instinctively of Gissing, by nature a better 
artist, but heavily inoculated with the bitterness and self-pity 
Mr. Hougham has overcome. For all his crudity—and it may 
be that he will never produce a less crude book than this— 
it is not absurd to couple him with Gissing, because the 
impulse out of which he writes is an intense inner faith. 
It looks as if only under that condition can observation have 
any value for creative purposes, 

Having reached this generalisation, I am disconcerted by 
a fact that does not seem to fit it—namely the American novel, 
of which Arlie Gelsion is a first-rate example. This school 
runs the observation formula for all it is worth, and runs it 
with a competence that is professional and scientific ; compare 
the American exploitation of sport. My difficulty is that, 
unlike the thorough going British examples of the formula— 
for instance, ‘‘ Esther Waters ”’—the manifestations of this 
school are alive, and yet, from my point of view, they ought, 
since they proceed from no discoverable central impulse, to be 
even deader than Mr. George Moore’s early work. Mr. Sergel’s 
book has made me stare and stare at this fact, and the more 
I stare the queerer it seems, until at last its implications terrify. 
The emotional background against which, in this unvarnished 
tale of common life, the daughter of a poor harassed household 
at Coon Falls, Iowa, drifts into having a baby before marriage 
and thence drifts from nowhere to nowhere, is not cynicism or 
malice, though the author has no illusions ; nor is it any exuber- 
ant sense of communion in the rank growth of a young civili- 
sation; it is just blank nothing, but so unimaginably blank 
as to be positive. It is the same blankness that at bottom gives 
the same quality to the better-known work of the school, 
although Mr. Sinclair Lewis makes a deceptive show of some- 
thing which you can take as irony or confident exuberance, 
whichever you please. The difference from the ordinary English 
novel is radical, and it seems to be that, however far we push 
the practice of observation concurrently with the damping down 
of belief and emotion, we can never wholly escape from some 
framework of traditional values, which we accept however 
vaguely, and to which our observation is unwittingly referred. 
But here there is a clean sweep of all values, all traditions, all 
frames of reference; nothing remains but the human spirit 
standing naked on its own legs. This may sound fanciful, 
but the American novel of to-day is true to type, and it convinces 
me that Mr. D. H. Lawrence is right in asserting that the peculiar 
spirit moving beneath American literature from the beginning 
has been this destructive force, this reduction of existing values 
to nothing. If so, we can see why the apparently meaningless 
and unmotived “realism” of books like this should, in its 
measure, be alive ; its very meaninglessness is the shadow of 
a subconscious movement of the soul, a movement towards 

the void. And this movement is something experienced, 
in the sense of the text from which I started. 
JOHN FRANKLIN. 


THE QUICK AND THE DEAD 


Fischer von Erlach, By H. V. Lancuester. 87 plates. 
Benn. 10s. 6d. 

McKim, Mead and White. By C. H. Remy. 37 plates. 
Benn. 10s. 6d. 


Our architects have been living in a Fools’ Paradise to which 
no one but themselves is admitted. They are allowed to put 
up atrocious buildings which are an insult to the community 
without one word of open criticism. Some fantastic, anti- 
social, and immoral system of etiquette prevents, we believe, 
professional architects from publishing unfavourable opinions 
of work done by their contemporaries; the layman has long 
since been reduced to the silence of despair; and a building 
like the new Lyons Corner House can be bared to the public 
gaze without anyone expressing, in print, what must be the 
opinion about it of every educated person. Mr. Shaw has 
exposed the Trade Union of doctors: the Trade Union of 
architects still securely walks the primrose path. In England 
architects can be divided into the academic and the uneducated ; 


—— 


and the two classes often seem to overlap. Imagine what the 
condition of painting would be if there were no painters except 
pavement artists and those who exhibit at Burlington House, 
and you will then be able to walk down the new Regent Street 
without astonishment. But the aggressive vulgarity of mogt 
modern buildings is goading the public to take in self-protection 
some interest in architecture. A new club, a new review, g 
book by Mr. Charles Marriott, a book by Mr. and Mrs, Williams. 
Ellis, and now the admirable series of monographs which Messrs, 
Benn are publishing—if this alarming publicity continues, the 
general level of taste will be raised, and some of our most 
eminent architects will find themselves unemployed. §o 
marked indeed in some respects has been the improvement 
in the art, that descriptions of its present condition are beginni 
to show a most unwarranted complacency. If a writer can 
spell correctly and knows his grammar, we do not therefore 
assume that he is a genius. But the existence of a few new 
buildings which are scholarly and free from vulgarity seems so 
astonishing that people talk of a “* Renaissance of Architecture,” 
So low has fallen this noble art. 


Mr. Lanchester’s book on Fischer von Erlach is particularly 
welcome because so little is known in England of the Centra] 
European architects of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
We hope it may soon be followed by other books on the designers 
of some of the gayest and most charming buildings in the world, 
such as we find at Potsdam and Dresden, Munich and Wiirzburg. 
The ideas of baroque and of bad taste have now been success- 
fully dissociated, we suppose, in the minds of most educated 
people. And if the best baroque buildings are to be found in 
Rome, most of the best rococo is perhaps in Germany. 


Von Erlach was born in 1656 and died in 1728. Apart from 
the Stefanskirche and the Lichtenstein Palace, almost all the 
buildings which make Vienna attractive were built by him, 
his contemporaries, or his imitators. He was not, we think, 
a genius. He lacked the certain sense for mass and proportion 
which distinguishes the greatest architects in all the styles. 
He inclined to cram the central parts of his buildings too tightly 
between the wings, and to make the apertures too large and 
emphatic for the delicate ornament surrounding them. He 
was happier at a doorway than at a whole facade. But compare 
the Schwarzenburg Palace with the Palace of the Hungarian 
Bodyguard, the Monument in the Graben with that in the Hohe 
Markt, the University church at Salzburg with the Karlskirche 
at Vienna, and the enormous improvement in his work as he 
grew older becomes apparent. The Karlskirche may be con- 
sidered his most important work. Much of it is delightful, 
but the portico is rather small, and the two great columns, if 
they were to exist at all, should not have been flanked, at any 
rate, so closely, by the clock-towers, which in their rather 
Chinese way are individually the most attractive parts of the 
building. Finally, if an elliptical dome is used, the broad axis 
should be parallel with the facade, or the interior is bound to 
be disappointing. Von Erlach might have learnt this during 
the years he spent in Italy by comparing Borromini’s San Carlo 
alle Quattro Fontane with the neighbouring and incomparably 
more beautiful Sant’ Andrea al Quirinale. But the spirit of 
the time willed otherwise: Bernini perfected one style, the 
Baroque ; his rival Borromini originated another, the Rococo ; 
and it was the latter artist who chiefly influenced the eighteenth 
century architects, and especially von Erlach, who derived 
from him his style of ornament, light and elegant, but unsuitable 
to very large buildings. The Austrian was indeed one of the 
first great Rococo architects. At his worst, his buildings are 
interesting and lively : at his best he could produce the Hofburg 
library which is one of the most elaborately beautiful interiors 
in the world. 


Messrs. McKim, Mead and White were an American firm, 
whose chief work was done between the years 1880 and 1910. 
Their problem in life, says Professor Reilly, who is responsible 
for the monograph upon them, was “‘ to create in a new country 
an architecture worthy to express unheard-of wealth,” and of 
their solution of this problem the Professor adds “* future gener- 
ations, I am confident, will come to look at the great, if rather 
impersonal, architecture which comes from the McKim, Mead 
and White office, when at its strongest, as we do now at the 
work of the great Italian giants.” If Professor Reilly’s con- 
fidence is justified, the taste of the future will be worse than in 
our darkest moments we have feared. It is true that we have 
seen the works of the firm only in photographs, and it is a serious 
fault of Professor Reilly’s book (as indeed also of Mr. Lanchester’s) 
that it includes no plans. But the buildings illustrated in his 
book look dead, as dead as imported mutton, far deader than 
Smirke or Street or Decimus Burton. When Messrs. McKim, 
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Mead and White designed banks in the style of Roman baths 
they were in their element, and they may claim to have raised 
the Life Assurance style to the highest pitch of frigidity and 
emptiness. They were, in fact, the high priests of the genteel 
tradition in American architecture, and Professor Reilly, who 
nurses the parallel English tradition at Liverpool, was obviously 
porn to be their apologist. Of the Pennsylvania Railway 
station he gives only inadequate photographs, perhaps because 
it is their most original achievement. Their work at the White 
House, on the other hand, is illustrated in detail, but then that 
js for the most part mere pastiche. The Library which they 
designed to contain Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s treasures probably 
represents the highest point which this type of academic archi- 
tecture can reach: it may not be well born, but its manners 
are excellent. English architects will envy this firm the carte 
blanche which on most occasions they seem to have been given : 
every detail is carried out with all the care that money can buy. 
Compared with most modern English architecture, this American 
stuff is harmless enough. But a thousand McKims, Meads 
and Whites would not make an architectural summer. If a 
pank is to be built it is better to imitate the Thermae or the 
Farnese Palace than the Cloth Hall at Ypres or the Cathedral 
of Amiens. But the writing of Latin verse is an unimportant 
though refined occupation: if modern Gothic is a solecism, 
modern Greco-Roman is a platitude. Ornament is an idiom, 
and at present no such idiom exists in which our architects can 
naturally and fluently express themselves. We must, it seems, 
resign ourselves to unornamented buildings whose beauty lies 
in good proportions and a sensitive use of material. Recent 
work in Holland and Scandinavia shows that significant and 
original work can be produced in this manner. But the most 
careful scholarship, the most polite taste, and the most expensive 
workmanship will not by themselves produce one building 
that is a work of art. The trouble really is that architecture 
at the moment needs a genius. There is a lack, not of talent, 
but of inspiration. The art of building has not yet found 
its Cézanne or its Wagner, much less its Picasso or its 
Stravinsky. 

The effect, if not the conscious aim, of art must be to express 
and enrich contemporary sensibility. But the buildings of 
Messrs. McKim, Mead and White seem adapted, above all, 
to the housing of skilful forgeries, and since many of them were 
designed for millionaires, whose idea of culture is to compete 
with one another in the purchase of Old Masters, old bronzes, 
and old manuscripts, their architecture is probably appropriate. 
But if the Baedekers of the future double-star any buildings 
of the present age, they are, we hope, less likely to be these 
monuments of opulent pastiche than an occasional skyscraper, 
factory, or block of flats, whose architect has refused to imitate 
past work, and has relied upon his knowledge of material and 
his feeling for mass. As an antidote to Professor Reilly we 
would suggest Monsieur Corbusier-Sangnier’s Vers une Archi- 
lecture. For in spite of the author’s exclamatory style and 
sometimes extravagant theories, it is at once more sensible and 
ry imaginative than any other book on the modern practice 
oO art. 


THE REAL LATIN AMERICA 


mh Mittens, and Mantillas. By Srerta Burke May. Long. 
Ss. 


Palm-Groves and Humming-Birds, By Kerra HENDERSON. 
Benn. 21s. 


_ The titles of these two books do them much less than 
justice. They suggest a certain superficiality, whereas the 
achievement of the books themselves is exactly the reverse. 
These are two travel books quite out of the ordinary. Together 
ey present a remarkably vivid picture of life as it is lived in 
tin America. Perhaps after all there is a fitness in the more 
hag casual titles which the authors have chosen. Collectively 
ee ae sum up the more essential elements of Latin 
— life. There could hardly be a greater contrast in 
bat tment than there is between Mrs. May and Mr. Henderson, 
‘ “w- of them looks at Latin America from an angle of vision 
quite different from that of most writers on these countries. 
lei May spent a leisurely year on a tour of Central and South 
mor a Mr. Henderson gave Brazil a rapid what Americans 
in - I once-over ” ; his sub-title is “* An Artist’s Fortnight 
the ee The former observes through the eyes of a woman, 
yaa t through the eyes of an artist. The woman cuts out, 
of the - background, the glory of the Andes, the melancholy 
tacama desert, the vastness of the Argentine campo. 


She describes “‘ people rather than things,” and, it might be 
added, women rather than men. The artist cuts out political 
turmoils or trade openings or railway ventures and debentures 
because—* well, because things of that sort have no outline.” 


Mrs. May presents her book “ impelled by the same purpose 
that prompts a hostess to hold a reception—so her friends may 
know each other.”” With her husband she journeyed through 
Mexico, Central America, touched at Panama, Columbia, and 
Ecuador, traversed parts of Peru, Bolivia, and Chile, crossed 
Argentina by the Andes to Buenos Aires, visited Uruguay, 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo in Brazil, and called at Trinidad 
on her way home to the United States. Wherever it was 
possible they took houses or apartments in the native quarter 
and tried to become one with the people of the country. Too 
little, as Mrs. May says, has been written about the women of 
Latin America, whom she ranks as mentally, physically and 
spiritually superior to the men. Her book redresses the balance. 
She pays special attention to what may be called the feminist 
awakening in Latin America, still stamped with the imprint 
of Spain and Portugal; but her book throughout strikes an 
intimate note. “I am convinced,” she says, “that Cousin 
Ida will be relieved to know that Sefiora Mercedes de Castro 
of Santiago, Chile, cleans house thoroughly every morning ; 
that Brother John will find comfort in the knowledge that Seiior 
Alvaro also does battle with the monthly report-card of the 
small Alvaros; that Anna Graham, of Ogle County, Illinois, 
will compare notes on Parliamentary procedure with Bertha 
Lutz, of Brazil; and that the younger generation from my own 
country will find common ground in discussing with Blanca 
from Buenos Aires the Argentine tango.” 


Palm-Groves and Humming-Birds is a wholly delightful 
artist’s sketch book in letterpress and line. His illustrations, 
which might be paradoxically described as conventionally 
original, blend in complete harmony with Mr. Henderson's 
vivid word-cameos of the human, animal, and plant life of 
Brazil. He has in his writing the artist’s gift of selection. 
He is naturalist as well as artist, and many of his more enter- 
taining sketches, in both forms, fix in his pages some of the 
strange birds and insects he encountered. Only once is he 
moved from his mood of irresponsible gaiety. This was when, 
on the quays of Bahia, he saw the raw material of the bird 
fanciers’ shops in London, and the cruel sight draws from him 
the indignant plea that caging birds ‘“* must and will be abolished, 
just as slavery was.” But most of the time, as Mr. Henderson 
says to his readers in his preface, “* you are to go about with an 
artist, you understand, just enjoying what he enjoys.” The 
author’s pleasure in his vision is infectious, and his book, excel- 
lent in itself, is an admirable complement to Mrs. May’s more 
serious work for those who would glimpse the exotic life of 
Latin America. 


2LO AND WHAT NEXT? 


Wireless Possibilities. By Professor A. K. Low. Kegan 
Paul. 2s. 6d. 


The old lady nodding over her crystal receiver and listening 
in to the Savoy Havana Band scarcely realises all the things 
which have happened to her. The grandson, who put the set 
up during the Christmas holidays with an enthusiasm for the 
machine making, which would flag after half-an-hour’s experience 
of its use: he does not realise either. Nor yet do that happy 
community of wireless aunts and uncles, who succeed night 
after night in being natural, while engaged in the ludicrous task 
of talking into a little box behind which crouch two million 
auditors: an act of faith surely unrivalled in the history of 
religion. And, finally, Professor Low himself does not convince 
us that he realises the social revolution which has overtaken 
the old lady. 

Yet, in a phrase, wireless has transported her out of the days 
of imperial obesity into the days of the city state of the Greeks 
and Romans, for the simple reason that once more we belong 
to a State whose boundaries are exiguous enough to permit 
the gathering of all its citizens within the sound of one voice. 
A few generations ago folk in the next town were foreigners ; 
to-day Cockney and Aberdonian are more than next-door 
neighbours, they are cronies sitting on opposite sides of the 
same fireplace. 

It is true that as yet the human voice in question is raised 
most often to tell us the cricket news or the latest fashions in 
dress or child nurture, and that music and song of a debased 
character are even more popular than the spoken voice ; but 
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the change has come and needs nothing but time to mature into a 
new order of things. 


It is the social significance of what is already possible that 
is most fascinating about wireless rather than such elaborations 
as television, the talking cinema and similar wonders; but 
what Professor Low has to tell us about these is certainly of 
interest. His brief essay is a further volume in that excellent 
series which began with Mr. J. B. S. Haldane’s Daedalus, and 
it is marked with the same optimism about science and the 
future: “‘ The laziest millionaire to-day, in a physical sense, 
will be hard-worked in comparison with the fortunate individual 
of the scientific future,” he tells us; nevertheless, he is not 
blind to the fallacy of assuming that science is likely to add to 
our happiness : “* The only thing that will seem intensely strange 
will be that these comforts never existed before.” 


Professor Low, as is almost essential for a physicist, is im- 
pressed by the poor quality of the human sense: for science 
has methods of detecting light waves, sound waves, variations 
in temperature, odours and the rest of our sense data, which 
immensely exceed in delicacy what we can do with our bodies ; 
it knows of a world which we can never know otherwise, not 
because our senses are not the gateways to such knowledge, 
but because the gateways are too narrow for it to enter in. 
“* When I came home,” wrote William Blake, “‘ on the abyss of 
the five senses, where a flat-sided steep frowns over the present 
world, I saw a mighty Devil folded in black clouds, hovering 
on the sides of the rock: with corroding fires he wrote the 
following sentence, now perceived by the minds of men, and 
read by them on earth: ‘How do you know but ev’ry Bird 
that cuts the airy way, is an immense world of delight, clos’d 
by your senses five?’” The mantle of Blake has fallen, 
oddly enough, upon the physicists ; to them we look for visions 
such as this, and we find them in this book. One interesting 
passage especially is full of imagination: ‘‘ We are too accus- 
tomed to relying on our senses,” says the author. “ We are 
apt to think that the ear is most delicate. It is nothing of the 
kind ; it cannot even hear notes that delight the heart of a 
dog, and if one pictures life with the brain of a man, the ear 
of an antelope, and microscopic eyes, together with the nose of 
a dog, some little idea of the inefficiency of those few senses 
which we slightly understand can be obtained. To live in any 
town would be impossible: the smells of Bond Street, instead 
of pleasing the dog, would tell us of rotting animal matter and 
alarm us to distraction. We could never sit down upon a 
beautiful piece of grass without listening to the worms and 
imagining ourselves with them. We could not bear to drink 
water for the peculiar bodies we would see in it. The wind in 
the trees, the people walking dowfrour street or into our rabbit- 
warrens of flats, would sound like a battle from afar.” 


What has this to do with the future of wireless ? It has every- 
thing to do with Professor Low’s outlook on wireless, for to him 
wireless is one of the means whereby a man can repair the grave 
deficiencies of his natural senses. It is intolerable to him 
that a man should go through his daily life so ill-equipped to 
profit by the oscillations which impinge on him from all sides 
though he only mentions by way of illustration the claim that 
with a new and exceedingly delicate microphone Henry VIII.’s 
curtain lectures can still be heard, he does feel in all seriousness 
the fact that the human voice once used reverberates for ever, 
and he resents that he cannot himself appreciate a millionth of 
what is going on round him. Side by side with these almost 
philosophical reflections he tells us of commercial wireless, 
of the horrors of tortured oscillations butchered to make a 
foxtrot holiday through the loud speaker. One sees the struggle 
in the scientist whose inventions can be put into practice between 
the applications he would like to make and those he is forced 
by the public to make. Probably he has very little interest 
in 2 LO, which is to most of us the quintessence of wireless: 
“It is the science of wireless that is beautiful,” he tells us; 
“ it is the possibilities that are wonderful; but to talk of pure 
sound and to judge of it by the human ear which varies after 
every meal, is like measuring the amount of current passing 
through an electric light bulb by feeling its heat with the hand.” 
This is the true scientist speaking; contemptuous of the badly 
made instruments he has to use, his object is to improve them. 
Meanwhile we wait with interest the first statesman or demagogue 
to appreciate the power implicit in the new city states called 
into being by wireless. While Professor Low perfects our 
miserable senses, we will listen in to Demosthenes whenever 
he may appear: and content not to have a dog’s-nose view of 
Bond Street, we will concentrate on “being” rather than 
“becoming” whenever Plato is employed by 2 LO. 
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A MASTERLY BOOK 


The History of the Temple, London. By J. Bruck WILuiamsoy, 
With eight illustrations. Murray. 21s. 


Visitors to London can carry off an excellent history of one 
of its oldest institutions in this book. When the New Zealander 
arrives to gaze on the ruins of our city, it is probable that 
the chief buildings occupied by the law will be the best pre. 
served, for who would venture to interfere with the professors 
of that formidable science ? The ground the Knight Templars 
got for themselves their successors the lawyers have occupied 
ever since, and a merit in Mr. Williamson’s careful research 
is that he tells us the sort of people the occupiers were, besides 
dwelling on the architectural side of his history. He has gone 
to the records themselves, as every true historian should, and 
one may wonder at the proud antiquity of a book which begins 
in the twelfth century and stops short at the close of the Stuart 
period, though the illustrations take us to a later time. 


It was the ‘New Temple” for many years, for the Knights 
moved thither from another site in Holborn. The Round 
Church was built in 1185, but we do not know whose the ground 
was before the Templars took it, or when exactly the lawyer 
came in after the collapse of that order. It was done away 
with because it was too rich and powerful, and wild accusa- 
tions which needed torture to become definite were sufficient. 
Some points in the early history are still in doubt, and a refer. 
ence in Chaucer has been made more definite than it is. The 
existence of two Societies of Lawyers from the beginning of 
the fifteenth century is a reasonable assumption on the evidence. 
Unfortunately, there is a gap in the early records, and when 
the Benchers’ Minutes are available, they are severely confined 
to domestic business, and sometimes even neglect that. They 
say nothing, for instance, about world-shaking events of the 
sort arranged by Henry VIII., and they leave royal visits 
unrecorded. The gentlemen of the Temple resented assertion 
by the City authorities of any jurisdiction over their privileged 
property, and Pepys tells us how in 1668 a Lord Mayor, invited 
to dine, kept “ his sword up,” but not his courage, so that 
he had, after attacks by the students, to sneak away impransus. 
The result was that a famous lawyer, later Lord Nottingham, 
argued the case for the independence of his society, but Charles II. 
was too wily to give judgment on so tricky a point. Mr. 
Williamson touches on the careers of several leading men, 
among them Lord Clarendon, who had the posthumous honour 
of numbering two Queens of England in his family. He has 
no monument in the Abbey, but his benefaction to Oxford 
printing is perpetually preserved in the Clarendon Press. The 
notorious Jeffreys showed, it seems, real distinction in adminis- 
tering the law, and even on occasion conspicuous fairness. 
As Lord Chancellor, he had to decide an acrimonious dispute 
between the supporters of two rival organs for the Temple 
Church, and his choice of Father Smith’s work, still in use, 
is one nobody can regret. The learned Selden never rose 
to high honours, but he preferred his own ease, as Hooker did, 
when he left his Mastership of the Temple for a country living. 
Some jobs were done in the promotion of people agreeable or 
useful to kings, but the Temple has a galaxy of great names 
to put against them. The record of rowdiness is considerable, 
as the Temple afforded shelter to many young men who never 
were, or intended to be, lawyers. John Davies, appearing 
armed one day to the scandal of dining Benchers, broke a stick 
over the head of a friend who had offended him. He was 
expelled for this from the society, but he was readmitted, and 
rose to be appointed Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, while 
he used his expulsion to write a poem from which Shakespeare 
may have taken a hint. The Temple was famous for its 
festivities. In 1602 Twelfth Night was performed in the Hall 
of the Middle Temple, as Massingham, a student, reports 2 
his diary. The Benchers, who are oddly silent about this 
splendid building, do not notice the event, though they might 
have seen in Shakespeare, if they ever read his dramas, 4 
singular fondness for legal pedantry. Among the curiosities 
in a wealth of detail are injunctions against hawking, : 
wearing beards and gay clothing, and against admitting Irish- 
men, whose rows at Oxford in 1422 made a disastrous impression 
on the whole country. Shakespeare without any histo 
authority wrote a scene of York and Lancaster plucking roses 
in the Temple Garden, and Mr. Williamson has found roses 
in the gardener’s accounts for 1608-9. He has also found & 
mysterious armathagalum in 1702 among the flowers, which 
nobody can explain. As “ fillaryes” are supposed to stand 
for “ fritillaries,’ a non-botanical hand was clearly at work, 
and armathagalum may be an attempt to get the sound 
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i um, the Star of Bethlehem. We know from Parkinson’s 
isus that several handsome species of this flower had 
peen introduced into this country by 1629. 


DECEMBER, 1851 


The Secret of the Coup d'état. Edited with an Introduction 
by the Eart or Kerry and with a Study by Puuup 
GuEDALLA. Constable. 18s. 
In his Introduction to this sumptuously produced book, 
Mr. Philip Guedalla remarks that “no historian is felt to be 
respectably employed unless he is engaged in disinterring either 
the despatches of a nonentity or the washing-books of a cele- 
brity.” “ Historians,” he adds, “like other explorers, frequently 
te the importance of their own discoveries.” This 
is to adopt a bold form of the offensive-defensive, for the most 
obvious criticism against the book thus introduced is that it 
has taxed the ingenuity of its two sponsors to the utmost to 
it into its present form. Mr. Guedalla, it is true, is 
at his brightest and best in a lively sketch of what happened 
in December, 1851, and of the career of Monsieur de Flahault. 
Monsieur de Flahault, too, having Talleyrand as his more than 
probable father and being himself suspected of the paternity 
of the Comte de Morny, undoubtedly did his best to provide 
material for his vivacious biographer, and the fact that his 
daughter married into the family of the Marquis of Lansdowne 
gives a pretext for the main episodes of his life to be gone over 
again, with a certain appropriateness, by the Earl of Kerry. 
Thus forty-eight pages of prelude to the correspondence, 
the publication of which is the raison détre of the book, is 
successfully achieved. Copious introductions and notes to 
such of these letters as afford an opportunity for elucidation, 
lead, it is true, to a great deal of repetition of the material 
already twice utilised, but the text, annotations and index 
combined do in the end work out to 263 pages. Even this 
result, however, is only achieved by dint of printing in large 
type a considerable amount of rather common place matter 
about Monsieur de Flahault’s bilious attacks and rose-trees, 
and a good deal of the small change of compliments, inquiries 
and so on, which are inevitable no doubt in any correspondence, 
but do not serve to enliven the distinctly flat note struck in 
Monsieur de Flahault’s letters to his wife. 
Mr. Guedalla’s ingenuity has discovered seven main topics 
on which the Flahault Papers throw new light, and it is actually 
the case that one of these has been accepted as of first-rate 
importance by the greatest living authority on the career of 
Napoleon III., Mr. F. A. Simpson. This is contained in a 
paper found among Flahault’s letters: it is in the form of a 
report from De Maupas, Napoleon’s Prefect of Police, giving 
his estimate of the casualties of the coup d'état. This paper 
is reproduced in facsimile in the book, and is a very welcome 
confirmation of the summary given at the time in the Morning 
Herald. It is true that the Morning Herald makes a mistake 
of four in Maupas’ estimate of the wounded, giving the figure 
as 119 instead of 115. The Morning Herald estimate, which 
is not mentioned either by Mr. Guedalla or by Lord Kerry, 
could not have been accepted as authoritative by Mr. Simpson 
without the confirmation contained in De Maupas’ report, 
and Mr. Simpson therefore felt bound to allow a certain amount 
of weight to the much bigger figures given in estimates from 
the British Embassy. 
The actual figures of the report, however, are a most welcome 
confirmation of Mr. Simpson’s general attitude towards the 
coup @élat and the character of Napoleon III. The number 
of dead, it appears, was only 215, and the number of wounded 
119, rather less than half the best authenticated previous 
estimate. Moreover, the authenticity of De Maupas’ report 
8 confirmed by the fact that the quoted paragraph proves it 
not to have been intended for publication. ‘* Public opinion,” 
Writes the Prefect of Police, “is increasingly in favour of the 
repression of disorder, and of the strongest possible organisation 
for this purpose.” This grim suggestion is “the last thing 
likely to be included in any dressed-up account originally 
Proposed for purposes of propaganda ” (to quote from a comment 
beg Simpson subsequent to the publication of Lord Kerry’s 
_ Mr. Guedalla’s other six points are, most of them, of a certain 
terest, but it seems doubtful whether his attempt to construct 
4 case for his thesis of Orleanist plans for a coup d'état in the 
autumn of 1851 will stand the fire of Mr. Simpson's criticism. 

is criticism, it may be added, lacks the slightly acrid note 
which Mr. Guedalla thinks it suitable to introduce into such 
comments as he makes on Mr. Simpson’s work in the course 
of his Introduction. 





FICTIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


A George Eliot Dictionary. By Isapore G. MupceE and M. E. 
Sears. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


To many people a dictionary of any kind has an extra- 
ordinary fascination. They pick it up for special reference, 
to find themselves caught and reading on while the minutes, 
sometimes valuable minutes, slip unnoticed away. This is so 
even when the interest is purely etymological, but when the 
dictionary is biographical how much greater is the attraction ; 
and if we have dictionaries of National Biography, why should 
we not have dictionaries of Fictional Biography, such as the 
work before us? Nevertheless, fascinating as we may find it, 
it is somewhat difficult to understand how the authors intend 
it to be used. It is not a concordance, it is merely a well- 
compiled dictionary of the characters and scenes in George 
Eliot’s novels and poems. It is a dictionary of proper names, 
and, as a rule, when one needs to refer to a name in a novel, 
it is the name that is forgotten. On the other hand, when 
the name of a character or a place in a novel is remembered, 
its context also is generally fixed in the mind. 

In the case of George Eliot there is, of course, Romola to 
be considered, with its innumerable references to historical 
persons, many of them obscure; and, as the compilers point 
out, a dictionary of these names will prove useful when Romola 
is used as a text-book. But is Romola used as a text-book ? 
George Eliot, again, introduced into her novels the characters 
of men and women she had known, and the dictionary enables 
us to discover at once the original, if an original there were, 
of any given character. For the rest, however, there really 
seems to be no particular use to which one could put the book, 
unless one were called upon to set or answer an examination 
paper in the works of George Eliot. 

The slightest glance at the Dictionary would prove, even to 
the greatest admirers and most indiscriminate readers of George 
Eliot, how easy it would be to floor them with such a paper; 
one indeed could set a dozen in which every question would 
leave the unhappy candidate for honours gaping. Yet the 
same glance would prove that but few novelists have given us 
so notable a gallery of English portraits. George Eliot had 
many faults of style and construction, but she had one supreme 
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gift, that of drawing pen portraits that linger vividly in the 
mind. Many of these portraits are sufficiently compressed to 
be included in this dictionary, and even when their size forbids 
full quotation the compilers have cut so judiciously that a 
quite recognisable likeness remains. 

The general scheme of the work is such that so far as possible 
the descriptions are at first hand, with such additions as are 
necessary written in the bluntest possible style. The compilers 
have taken to heart Leslie Stephen’s warning to his con- 
tributors: ‘‘ No flowers, by request ’’—with the result that 
there is little that one would have cut, and one imagines that, 
laborious as the research entailed must have been, it has been 
a labour of love. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Autobiography of General Sir O’Moore Creagh, V.C. Hutchinson. 
24s. 


It is in the nature of things that those who serve with the army 
in India, especially with the Indian branch, should lean towards the 
more warlike peoples and tribes, and towards the old simple loyalties 
which a military regime inspires and fosters, and should look with 
suspicion and dislike upon the civil side of government, especially 
when it stresses representation as an essential of good government. 
There is something fine in Sir O’Moore Creagh’s tribute paid, again 
and again, to the Indian chiefs who were his friends, and to the native 
soldiers who were his faithful servants. For the Babu Sir O’Moore 
had no liking and no good word ; but for all the Indian people, irre- 
spective of position, who have remained true to their old traditions 
and customs, he had a very real affection, based upon an understand- 
ing of their point of view rare in a European. As a footnote to 
history the autobiography may not have any great value, but as a 
record of personal experience in India during a period of violent 
transition it deserves to be read. 

Sir O’Moore was first and last a soldier, the soldiers’ rights and 
wrongs were his. From the first day he joined the army as a com- 
missioned officer, his sympathies were with his men, and his notes 
on the position of the rank and file in those days prove that from the 
beginning of his career, nothing escaped him that affected the life 
of the regiment as a whole. Especially does he note how the spirit 
of caste prevented the harmonious working together of Staff, Cavalry, 
Artillery, Infantry and Departmental services, by denying them the 
free and equal sociai intercourse which is essential to right under- 
standing and happy co-operation. Whether Sir O’Moore is discussing 
the British private or the Pathan, of whom he gives a characteristic 
story, it is the soldier who speaks, and the key to the whole book is 
given in the opening chapter in which Sir O’Moore tells us of his 
ancestry and upbringing in County Clare. The traditions of his 
family were military, and none of his ancestors had ever adopted 
any other profession than that of arms. There is a good deal of 
charm in Sir O’Moore’s description of the Ireland of his boyhood, 
when he, the son of “‘ Himself,” and ‘ Herself,” lived in the “ Big 
House” at Cahirbane, amid a peasantry that revered their lords of 
the ancient race. Here again we find him mourning the old tradition 
yet not blind to the economic evils that it entailed. 


Rosemary. Edited by F. pe Burcu and Watrer SToONEMAN. 
Sampson, Low. 7s. 6d. 

This volume has been issued to raise funds for the ‘‘ Not Forgotten ” 
Association the excellent body which does for soldiers still under 
medical supervision, those personal services which no hospital, 
however admirable, can provide. If only to encourage the association, 
we would wish the book a large sale ; but it differs from most “ charity” 
volumes in containing a very fair proportion of original work and an 
admirable series of photographic portraits by J. Russell and Son. 
Some authors are better unphotographed ; but in this volume among 
those we are glad to see is the only good portrait we know of Mr. 
de la Mare, and excellent likenesses*of Mr. Stephen Graham, Mr. 
Galsworthy, Mr. Buchan, Mr. Eden Phillpotts and Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie. The best contributions are, perhaps, Mr. Arnold Bennett’s, 
Mr. Chesterton’s, Mr. E. V. Knox’s and Mr. Stephen Graham’s ; 
while connoisseurs of the lesser imbecilities of literature will treasure 
the volume for the sake of the essay called Wednesday, a piece of 
bland fatuity which might have been written by Mr. Chadband for 
the delectation of Mr. Pecksniff. 


The Arms of Phaedra. By Nice Worrn. Mills and Boon. 7s. 6d. 

Even the most cultured and superior person, if he would only 
admit it, likes his occasional drop of blood and his little clap of 
thunder. There must, however, be other ingredients in a book; and 
it is one other ingredient that makes Phaedra readable, in spite of 
blood a little too thick, rather frequent thunder and wooden dialogue. 

The author has had his imagination fired by the Isles of Greece, 
where the story is laid; and to this Phaedra owes its originality and 
a quality that at least partly excuses the above-mentioned defects. 
The background of the beautiful Isles, familiar to the author, with 
their legends hanging over them like a veil of mist, is enough to carry 
the reader through the book while allowing him surreptitiously to 
enjoy the yarn. 





——<< 


Phaedra is a story of modern times, founded on the legends of 
ancient Greece, a story in which the old fables come true. It concerns 
a search for the stronghold of the lineal descendants of the 
clan of the Minoans, in order to discover their carefully 
secret—the whereabouts of the Waters of Lethe. Before long, we 
find ourselves entering the Labyrinth of Daedalus—we see the pre- 
served body of the Minotaur. 

Complications result from the murderous intentions of certain 
“‘Brethren” and from the fact that Phaedra, herself, decides to Marry 
the hero, who, of course, loves the heroine, the daughter of 
the leader of the expedition, a young lady of no little resource who 
deals finally with the ‘“‘ brethren” in a neat and emphatic manner, 
But despite the hero’s puritanical disavowals, he obviously and not 
unnaturally rather liked being made love to by Phaedra, the beautify] 
Cretan. 

As for the violence of the tale, if you can swallow an early scene, 
in which the prospective employer suddenly levels a pistol at the 
hero’s head, just to see what sort of a man he is in an emergency, 
you will have little difficulty with the remainder. 

Anyhow, the hero’s method of finding his way out of the Labyrinth 
is original. 

The Wonders of Salvage. By Davip Masters. Lane. 8s. 6d, 

Of all hunting by proxy the treasure hunt is probably the most 
enjoyable, so it may be assumed that Mr. Masters’ story of salvage 
will appeal to a very large class of readers, for in it we hear not only 
of treasure hunts proper, but also of that more modern adventure, 
the raising of sunken ships that they may continue their service to 
us. A considerable part of Mr. Masters’ book is devoted to the won- 
derful salvage of the War time, when every vessel recovered was of 
vital importance to the country. Many are the stories told of the 
Admiralty Salvage Section’s work round our coasts. Especially 
interesting is the tale he tells of a large vessel torpedoed by the Germans. 
Her captain ran her ashore, the Salvage unit patched her and she 
was towed off, again she was torpedoed, beached, patched, and 
refloated, only to go through the same experience for a third time, 
Yet she came to port at last. 

If this is the most exhilarating story that Mr. Masters tells, it is 
not the most wonderful. That must be sought among those which 
relate the raising of sunken ships. The most notable instance is 
the raising of the Leonardo da Vinci, the great Italian battleship, 
which was raised, keel up, towed through a channel cut for the purpose 
and deposited, still keel up, upon a huge scaffold built to receive her 
in the dry dock. Repaired, she was refloated, turned deck up, and 
taken back to dry dock to be refitted; a miracle of engineering 
improvisation and skill. 

There are, of course, stories of treasure hunting proper, by interested 
underwriters or private speculators, stories which would provide the 
material of a dozen romances of the sea. Of the diver, upon whom 
rests the burden of investigation, without whom salvage on any great 
scale would be impossible, Mr. Masters tells one remarkable story. 
The diver in question was noticed to be unusually overcome on reaching 
the surface after investigating a wreck. At last one of his assistants 
smelt whisky; the man was intoxicated. It was discovered that, 
by taking advantage of the fact that the escaping air from his helmet 
forced the water from an enclosed space in the ship, he had been 
able to unscrew a window in his helmet and sample the whisky 
which the ship had carried. 

The book is well and fully illustrated. 


Indian Politics. By J. T Gwynn. Nisbet. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Gwynn’s correspondence from India for the Manchester 
Guardian, in the winter of Gandhi's greatest influence and just before 
he went to prison, in March, 1922, was widely recognised as a valuable 
piece of journalistic service. Mr. Gwynn is a retired member of the 
Indian Civil Service, but is notably free from bureaucratic bias. His 
method was, not only to visit all the principal centres of the Nationalist 
movement, but to interrogate wherever he went many different 
kinds of Indians, and to make his record as far as possible in their 
own words. The result is a vivid and informed narrative—by far 
the best that has been done of the Non-Co-operation crusade, the 
chaos in the Indian National Congress, the Khilafat agitation against 
the first Turkish treaty, the earlier stages of the Akali Sikb troubles, 
and other events in the most momentous upheaval so far known iD 
the British Empire. Since Mr. Gandhi’s arrest and the collapse of 
Non-Co-operation a great deal has happened in India which does 
not come within the scope of Mr. Gwynn’s survey. The later Swarajist 
development is touched upon by Lord Weston in his brief introduction, 
but neither he nor the author, whose final chapter was written as 
he left India, endeavours te.grapple with the problem of the immediate 
future. Mr. Gwynn remarks that England is not likely just now . 
pay any heed to the demand for a more satisfactory adjustment . 
her relations with India, “ simply because she thinks it imprudent 
or undignified to budge till someone has stamped hard upon her toes. 
India, he thinks, is not likely to stamp effectually for some years, 
because she is barefoot “ and will not for some time be able to —— 
herself with the right kind of boots.” This, however, is & —_ 
sort of conclusion. It was arrived at two years ago, and we fear oo 
if Mr. Gwynn were adding a postscript to-day it would not be ma 
ially different. 
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The House of Airlie. By the Rev. Wir11am Witson. Murray. 
2 vols. 32s. 

These two volumes contain the often romantic history of the 
Earls of Airlie, written from family papers. The Ogilvys of Airlie 
were famous for their loyalty to the House of Stuart during the Civil 
Wars; they were “out” again in °15 and °45. Now, thanks to 
this book we know what sort of men they were. It is a book in which 
the historian will find facts of value, the general reader some romance, 
and the clan of Ogilvy satisfaction for their pride. The first volume 
is particularly interesting. The second, which begins with the 
second Earl of Airlie, deals with the Jacobite rebellions at some length, 
and contains much that is interesting to all who are attracted by the 
romance of the Pretenders and the sentiment and devotion which the 
Jacobite cause roused in their contemporaries. Romance still clings 
about those days and that hapless struggle which has given birth 
to so many good stories. Mr. William Wilson takes us down to 
modern times, but after the Jacobite rebellions the tempo of the book 
grows much more rapid, and rightly, for the biographical historian 
has far less interesting things to tell. 


Hearing. By R. M. Ocpen Cape. 15s. 


At this moment in the history of psychology, when the problems 
of perception are being studied from a new point of view, we welcome 
a work which brings up to date the results of inquiry into the 
auditory field, since there is a natural and disastrous tendency to 
confine attention to vision at the expense of other modes of awareness. 

Mr. Ogden’s book is packed with information, and is of interest 
not only to the psychologist, but also to the musician and the educa- 
tionalist. He deals with the physiology and phenomenology of 
single tones, vocables and noises, and then passes on to the structures 
occurring in music and language. He lays particular stress on the 
relational qualities of so-called elementary auditory sensations when 
they occur as members of groups or constructs. 

The last chapter is concerned with an appeal for a more satis- 
factory musical education which would make musicians of us all. 
He seems unduly optimistic, but the attempts to find musical tests, 
which he mentions, are exceedingly interesting. 


The Personal Relation in Industry. By Jonn D. Rockere._er, Jr. 
Hutchinson. 4s. 6d. 


The younger Rockefeller is a personage detached from the vast 
machine of industry and finance associated with the name. He is a 
prominent church member, and the leader of a large bible class in 
New York; he is a frequent speaker at conferences on industrial 
welfare, co-operation, and kindred subjects. This little book is made 
up almost entirely of addresses dealing with co-operation in industry, 
the partnership of Labour and Capital, representation in industry, 
works committees and what not. It is a curious and revealing pro- 
duct. Mr. Rockefeller has the air of the feudal lord of industry more 
consciously and completely than one could expect to find it, except in 
fiction ; indeed, if Sinclair Lewis, or Upton Sinclair had put 
him into a romance, the English reviewers would have denounced 
the portrait as rather too extreme for effective satire. Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s sentiments are beautiful, and he talks so reasonably 
about the new spirit in industry and the coming millenium that 
no one can wonder at the success of his Sunday class. The gem 
of the volume is an address to the People of Colorado. It con- 
sists largely of a tribute to the author’s father, with an assurance of 
that illustrious person’s affection for and faith in the people of the 
State which contains an important range of the Rockefeller mines. 
The date of its delivery is 1915, one year following the extraordinarily 
savage Colorado coal-war, in which the miners on strike were shot 
down by the company’s mercenaries and the State militia. All the 
same, Mr. Rockefeller is a modernist. He knows that 1914 was a long 
time ago. 


THE CITY 


HE new account has opened with some signs of weakness 
in gilt-edged stocks, and strength in several other 
sections. Textile shares look like cheering up a bit 

on the belief that the American cotton crop will be large enough 
to cheapen the price of the raw product and thus encourage 
the demand for the manufactured article. There has also been 
a similar tendency in woollen shares, in particular Illingworth 
Morris and Company, the word being passed round that this 
company has done better than might be expected. The report 
is due shortly and if it is satisfactory should give a fillip to 
Globe Worsted 64 per cent. First Mortgage debentures, which 
in addition to being secured upon that company’s assets, are 
absolutely guaranteed by Illingworth Morris and Company. 
At its present price of 91} this debenture stock, interest on which 
is payable June 30th and December 38lst, vields £7 4s. per cent. 
and appears attractive. Tea shares are as firm as ever, and 
one worth buying seems to be Rajawella Produce, which is in 
the denomination of 10s. and obtainable at about 22s. 6d. This 





—— 


company’s estate is in Ceylon, and while tea is its principg 
crop, it also produces a certain amount of rubber and 
The direction of this company has not been perfect in the past, 
but it was reorganised a year ago, and is now doing very wel 
Last year the dividend was 20 per cent. and for this year ap 
interim dividend of 5 per cent. has been paid. 

* * * 

Rubber shares make several attempts to forge ahead, by 
there is a reaction in the price of the commodity after e 
advance. Still, on balance, the price is gradually stre i 
and if, as anticipated, business looks up in the United States 
in the autumn, the price should advance considerably, and an 
increased demand for European consumption is overdue. Some 
amusement was caused in the rubber market this week by a 
pessimistic article in the Times on the future price of rubber, 
the writer being evidently unaware of the fact that the Straits 
dollar is not the same as the American dollar, but is worth 
nominally only 2s. 4d. While on the subject of dollars it is 
interesting to note that at last the Canadian dollar has gained 
parity with the United States dollar, the two being quoted at 
a shade over 4.50 to the pound. So recently as May last the 
discrepancy between the two currencies was over 8 cents in 
favour of the American dollar. I am afraid the improvement 
cannot be attributed wholly to the balance of trade in the 
Dominion, but that it is largely due to the facility with which 
Canada can borrow from the United States. 

* * + 


Another item of interest in the foreign exchanges is the 
steady improvement in the Rumanian leu, which in June last 
was reckoned at 1,022 to the pound, and is now about 900, 
This, together with the coming in of new wells and a con- 
siderable increase in production, is alarming the bears of 
Pheenix Oil, so we may shortly expect to hear more rumours 
of revolution in that country. If Rumania’s political situation 
were only as good as its geographical situation, these shares 
would be at least double their present price of 23s. 9d. 

* * * 


There may be quite valid arguments against the adoption 
of a decimal monetary system, but I have yet to come across 
any in favour of the retention of our antiquated system of 
share quotations, unless it be that it makes stock and share 
dealings more mysterious to the layman. It is bad enough to 
quote a share in sixteenths of a pound, but when this involves 
further fractions, it becomes idiotic. Looking through the 
list of business done, I discover that Piccardo y Cia Participating 
Preference shares, recommended here last week, have changed 
hands at 7% ; then, looking at another share also worth buying, 
Manbre Sugar and Malt Deferred, I observe that bargains were 
done at 9% and 943. To work out what {} of a pound is, is 
quite a nice little problem in mental arithmetic. It is not as 
though the Stock Exchange is consistent in this matter, for 
in several shares it expresses the quotation more straight- 
forwardly, e.g., Lever Brothers First Preference are shown as 
changing hands at 20s. 3d., 20s. 3}d., 20s. 4}d., and British 
American Tobacco at 108s. 10}d., 108s. 6d., 108s. 7}d. and 


108s. 9d. 
* * * 


It is announced that William Jessop and Sons, of Sheffield, 
one of the leading makers of high speed and other special steels, 
have sold their works in the United States to American interests. 
According to the Financial Times these works, which are 0 
Washington, Pennsylvania, were built several years ago for the 
English company in order to be able to manufacture within 
the tariff wall. A couple of years ago the Fordney Tariff raised 
the duties still further, and our protectionists said that the 
export of high grade steels to the United States would cease. 
According to the financial paper referred to, however, 

that anticipation was not realised, and according to all accounts 

some firms have experienced practically no difference in the 

demand for their products, American users being still willing to 
pay a very high price for special Sheffield steels because of theit 
acknowledged superior quality. The demand for the genume 

Sheffield steel manufaetured by William Jessop and Sons has 

been so distinct from the demand for the domestic product of 

the company’s American works that the company seized a favour- 
able opportunity recently presented of selling all the stock of the 

Jessop Steel Company of Washington to a gentleman who has 

been for many years on the Board of the American company: 

But the sale is very far from being a sale of all or even the principe’ 

part of the Sheffield company’s interests in America. The company 

will continue to export its well-known steels to the United States 
and Canada, and probably in increased quantities. 
A. Emit Davies. 
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“ Facts are stubborn things.” 


BURGLARIES ARE ON THE INCREASE. 


Provide against loss by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
eel LL tLe L eLetter nl 
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gy eg 8 novels, jects Sheppard, Old St. Paul’s, Etc., 
d plates, Edit. de 
iaxe, numbered, med by the Astion, 10s Gd; New Letters and 
etal ot Jane Welsh lyle, 2 vols., 118. 6d.; Leonard Merrick’s ist Edit. 
‘oridlings, 1900, 258.; One Man’s View, 1897, rare, a The Position of 
, 1911, 128. 6d. ; Roberts the Book Hunter oe Sa! 218. ; 
Sears rst edit. Romance and Reality, to11, Great English 
128. 64. Pollard, Secret Societies of Ireland, 1922, 6s. 6d.; Allan, Dock 
Vy 1922, 11s. 6d.; Mathews, Annals of Mont Blanc, 1898, 11s. 6d.; 
Phantasms of the Living, 1918, 8s.; Waley, Chinese Painting, {3 138. 6d. ; 
First 100 vols., bound in 25 vols., half-morocco, {12 12s.; Anthony Trollope’s 
0 vols. 1874, £3 tos. ; Symond’ s Studies of the Greek Poets, 1876-77, 2 vols., 
; Symond s’ Walt Whitman, a Study, 1893, 308.; J. A. Symonds, a Bio- 
5, 2 vols., 358. 5 ;_ Symonds’ Short History of the Renaissance in Italy, 
Arist di first time literally translated, 1912, 2 vols., 
Wilde, The ephin, illustrated and decorated by Alastair, 1920, 255. ; 
Salome, 1912, illus. by Beardsley, 15s.; Oscar Wilde, a Study by Stuart 
s.; Oscar Wilde, Sebastian Melmoth, 1 04, 258.; Oscar Wilde, An 
tare 1st edition, 1899, {2 ros.; Oscar Wilde, Intentions, 1894, 218. ; 
Poems, 3, 218.; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, 
Masetela. Selected Poems, signed copy, 428. ; BR.  -ws 's The Dream, 
.; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her Tale, only 50 done, 218.; Vailima, 
, 26 vols., £38; Henry Kingsley’s Novels. vols. half calf, gilt, £2 ; 
If you want a book and have failed to find it ‘elsewhere, try me, 
lam the most expert book finder extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Machen, Chronicle 
a Cemendy; How ‘ Shropshire Lad, 1896; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.; Farrer, 
Eaves of the World, 2 vols.; Tweedie, Arabian Horse. BAKER’ $ GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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00K BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set (21; 
Belvac’s Novels in mglish, 58 Vols., 12; Trollope’s 
Barchester Novels, 8 Vols., 2 -; Pepys’ Diary by atley, ro Vols., 
best edit., {7 ; Cameron Etchings, 28.; Jones’ ee! Foreign 
—, 78.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vo , illus. (638.), 358. Catalogues 
Rare and out of print books supp lied. Please state wants. 
Uieaies or small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BRos., 
at John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





LITERARY 


AStmons should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing umessential. Established 1898. 








OURNALISM. MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 

NOVELS. Expert criticism upon all MSS. 
PLAYS. Personal and Postal Courses under the direction 

SHORT STORIES. of Mr. E. CLEMENT-SCOTT. 


Secretarial and Business Training. Prospectus on application. 73 Gower Street, 
WC.1, Tel.: Museum 7449. 


Crone ARTICLES and SERIAL WANTED for provincial 
+= tion.—Payment on acceptance; new writers welcomed.—Post MSS, 
Manacer, P.L.A., 1 Pinders Road, Hastings. (Established 1911.) 








MISCELLANEOUS 


A° PAIR. The proprietor of one of the best hotels in Freiburg, 

=< Sout, wishes to send his son (24) and daughter (18) to England to 

the language for a few months and would take two English young 

pai his hotel in exchange. Write to HENRIETTA LESLIE, Save the Children 
26 Gordon Street, W.C. 1. 








[XDIA—Lady Secretary (good sailor) offers services, any capacity ; 
care of children, etc., in return for part passage.—Box 14, NEW STATESMAN, 
To a ot Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


w= OFFERS? Copies of New Statesman Nov. 1919 to 
Tune 1924.—Write M.T., 28 St. Philip’s Road, Dalston, E. 








a\tva\tve\t/a\c7e\t/e\t/a\i7e\: 


THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH TOWNS. 





The Sheldon Press, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 





T@\iTa\ tia t/a tY@\ 1 /@\ 1@\s/0\ "et /@\e@tre\e: 





With Maps, Plans and Illustrations. 4s. each. 
The Times Literary Supplement says: “ This attractive series.” 


THE CITY OF LONDON. | WESTMINSTER. 
By P. H. Ditcurtetp, M.A. mo & H. F. Westiaxe, M.A., 
— Constance Sprenper und CANTERBURY. Garpt 
Epitu Tuompson. ag gnearet edition, 2. 64)" 
eS i SKILLINGTON. ey F. Satzuax, M.A., 
(5s.) 
NEWCASTLE- -TYNE 
ST. ALBANS. By F C  Reseme, 
By Wittr1am Pace, F.S.A. rw .D. 





Other volumes include: 


ete HALIFAX, HARROGATE, KNARESBOROUGH, 
LEEDS, Ni 


bet os PETERBORO GH, PLYMOUTH, 
CT, SHEFFIELD 








And of all Booksellers. 


























The ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY 


np & A2,0OO ("25,000 -) 


To liquidate a debt of £9,500 and te provide for maintenance. 








10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and 


Mercantile 
HELP 9,000 Boys have been treimed for Civil Employment and 
many hundreds have been emigrated to the British 
° 1,100 Be 4 Giri ' 
1, s an * are sow 
BOYS & TICLES FOR SALES OF WORK 
WILL ALWAYS BE 


GIRLS TO | Petrens: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 





President; H.R. THE PRIFCE OF W. ’ 
“ MAKE Chairmen ond Treasurer; OC. E MALDEN, Beg, M.A. 
Deputy Chairmen: F. HM. CLAYTON, Eeq. 
GOOD.” Chairman of iM Comentinoee HOWSON F. DEVITT, Beq. 
Joint Seos.: H. BRISTOW WALLEN and 


HENRY G. COPELAND. 








The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa” Training Ship, 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Viee-Admiral Bir Lionel Halsey says: “I Laws newer seen the ‘Arethuss’ emectled.” 
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SPARE BOOKS 


BOOK-LOVERS! On your shelves there 
are perhaps half a dozen, possibly more, 
volumes which have slept for years undisturbed. 
They would be thoroughly appreciated if you par- 
celled them up now and sent them along to the 
Church Army, in whose hostels hundreds of our 
more unfortunate sisters and brothers take 
temporary refuge. 


Address parcel : 
N.S. BOOKS, THE CHURC 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. —Send your Kodak films to be developed by 
a Bexwey (The Studio, Lesbourme Road, Reigate, Surrey), who 
oruy capers, tate kee ae we tensitying.* whe hen suualey, of Gndueupes 
spires” Prints returned within —— / 
te size 
or Quarter plate Postcard size. 
pareloping a 7 - ++ 98. per doz. - 38. < per dos. 


ee oe = i oe 





Am REAL, SAVING. We TURN—Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 
5 Gattnteed as new. Descriptive Price List free, or send garments 
N36. free estimate.—LonDoN TURNS Co. (Dept. E), 16 Chardmore Road, 
“Phose Dalston 4777. New garments also made. 
ee 


LBARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
trated Booklet free. —Regent Institute, 13) Victoria St., London, 8.W.1. 











(es 

R™L HARRIS. —Lewis SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Direct ~ LE —~™ Any Length Cut. Patterms Free. State Shade 

(les 





ttis,” as used in the Royal Palace. Never fails to accomplish its 
. purpose. 
moore andy Sd., 28. 8d., 5s. post free from sole makers, HOWARTES, 473 Crooke- 

Sheffield, including all Boots branches. 











ENSURE, as far as_ possible, 
the regular delivery of THe New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs: 
One Year post free ... 30s. Od. 
Six Months ,, » ews aoe oS 
One Quarter ,, + wa oa oe 
and should be addressed to the Manager, 
THe New SrtaTesMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C-. 2. 
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TO BE LET 








Hy AMESTBAD. (Most attractive corner of London).—Small fur- 

nished House, near Golders Greem Station and all routes. Two reception, 

three bedrooms, bathroom, usual offices, telephone. Longish let | gma 
Owner returning abroad.—Miss HELEN Cott, 9 Temple Fortune eee, A 





T°? Country Lovers.—A retired professional woman offers a quiet 

— home to a married couple or ladies on moderate terms. Bath- 

with geyser, indoor sanitation. Garden. Lovely country. Five 

giteutes On from Crowborough Station and Post Office and Church. —Apply Mrs. 
GREENWOOD, St. Martin's” Cottage, Jarvis Brook, Sussex. 





Ou eight miles; bus and train two minutés. Small 
Sea house to let Furnished during term.—Box 13, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





OUNTRY House Accommodation for Paying Guests, also Flats, 
Suites, etc., in London.—-TOWN & COUNTRY AGENCY, 48 Dover St., W. 





TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 
WORLD TOUR DE LUXE, 


with N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
visiting INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, CHINA, JAPAN, HAWAII 
ISLAN AMERICA. 





Seven and five months’ tours leaving October 17th and January 2nd. 
Also four months Tour de Luxe to 
INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON on October 17. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 


160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Deseri List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s » 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


K mat HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
sanitation, am, t 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per t per person. Full tariff 
. Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London.” T hone: Museum 1232. 











ASTBOURNE FOR SUNSHINE. faacty first in official 
records for 1923). Me ma Guest 2 hee son Gardens, 
Best locality, central. Tennis.—Mrs. Rooers (coekery di 





GO neony PARK, yp} of Pe ~ beaut ‘raed end Guest House ; 
and down country | 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams ond Gass. Gas Gre in 
Quiet comfortable M. Bits, 





OCURMEMOUTE (Winchmore, Segvetes Road, E. Cliff).— 





ble Board-Residence among ; seuth aspect; 6 mins. sea ; 
ieay queens garage. eb el. $130. 
LECTURES. 





AMrom INTERESTED in the promotion of a fuller understand- 
ing of Fine Art (especially of Music) in * country, should write for a 

rw _ of Arthur Hirst’s Lectures, to Tum Lecture AGENCY, Outer 
Temple, W.C. 2. 








Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
S change of address are particu- 

larly requested to write early in 
the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot be dealt with. All such 
communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, New Statesman, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 











SCHOOLS 
MALTMAN’ S GREEN, oc ERRARD'S CROSS 
Head Mistress: Mins Girton College, Cambridge, late Rat 


p. Ef, Gerrard Crews ts 
Blocution, Dancing, 2 @ year. ‘s is 

sea level and is on gravel The house is delightfully situated in Its own geet 
of 15 acres. 





B "peta (necoenas aoe tas Sones of beasties on on ethene Gee 
Heed bis Miss B. M. BAKER, BA. This School, which was founded ¢ 
igns ta een © new premises surrounded by large grounds ay 
playing-fields, but within easy reach of Bristol. Two Eutrance Scholarships an 
— en — to girls under 14 years efage. For further particulars apply ip & 





Ts mgr SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great 

Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Princi of “ 
Ideals’ in Edutation ” applied. Individual time-tables,  Prepessdacntt 
Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. 7 Montessori House for by and Girly 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLLS and Miss J. S. Mawymz. 


‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 
pony tg News BEX —A Co. the aim being to promote natuy 
inaividaal i development. - con pupils. = 
iculars from the Principal, Mrs. Grawr Krvo. 


C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals anf 
to health and’ physical Fdevelopenca paeat. Fe Punt prepared tor the Universttion "Wal 

qualified staff. P principal: Tumo x. 











SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
8.B. 12.—Healthy, ng, Sager hes heme life for a limited number of boarden, 
Entire charge taken 


The teac! is based on Montessori system combined with the most recesi 
methods modern ucation.—Full particulars from the Principal, Min 
MILDRED STEELE. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA. Poy ~ 
oemoss, FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsuls. 


cational ideals. Healthy coun , e-y , 5 
Principals "Maneaner i, Mrscmmat, B.A vd aN ‘ancy Exsos, 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Estmer Casz, M.A. (Girton Coll., a. )s 
Second Mistress: Miss Bstensroex Hicks, B.Sc., Lond 
4 SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS From & TO 16 yess oF ase. 











LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS- 
Apply Mrs.B.M.Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., 8.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4094, 





RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOS. Fovunpep 188). 
A school combining general education with agricultural and other practical 
work. Special attention to delicate and backward boys. Apply Szcreralt, 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING o 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. 
reporters "available for every of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 


typists provided.—MzTRopoLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICL 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Last) 


A UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, &c., accura tely and promptly iene 


typist. —Mrs. Baooxss, 16 B 














UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss Roserts, 5 High Holborn. 


——_ 





TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lam 
oad, Bedford.— trained 


——— 





ints per annum.—For prospectus apply Secrerarr. 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Sixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the on 
of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Cla 
Small Advertisements only. 
ae ene See eee THE MANAGER, 
La Queen Street, Kingsw 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. as 
































GARDNER'S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WALLINGTON, SURREY. 





Com training, extending over three years, for teachers of Gymnastics # 
gwedish Hiucations! ont Massage ; Polk sad Bu 
— ; Hockey, = Lag A tor Usd 
Associati ps ay Public Euaminations” Fees 75 per annem 


tion and 
Principal, Miss M. G. G.D. (Stockholm). 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
HOUSE, 


bres EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE 
ae wen we SS; 15. Demonstration School : Colet_ Gardest 
w. Kensington, Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, ra. _a 
tion = ae Loan Fund and Grants from the Board @ 
Senin an apply to Principal, Miss LAwREncs. 
LLEG versity of London), Bt 
AST LONDON CO E (University ame grouranasse ft 


Universiry Counses m A Scrence, MEDICINS AND 
Men and Women. se dae a8. @ pen Hostel for Women Studests— 
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Printed for the Proprietors by W. Sreaicut & Sons, Lrv., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; > by the Statesman Pustisuine Co., Lr., 


Prospectus post free from RecisrRmaR. 
10 Great 


Queen Street, Kingsway, London, "W.c. 
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